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HE policy of university inspection of high schools 

for purposes of accrediting as a basis for the 
| admission, without examination, of high school 
graduates to university courses is now widely 
== practiced. In eleven out of fifteen of the North 
» Central and Pacific States maintaining univer- 
| sities, inspection by these institutions is regularly 
established. The fifteen states referred to are 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Colorado, California, Washington. In ome state, Wisconsin, 
a double system is maintained by the state department and 
the university. It is fair to state that in only one, Minnesota, 
is anything like an efficient system of inspection maintained 
without any direct participation by the state university. Indi- 
cations are that the plan of university inspection will soon 
extend to other states of the West as it is already doing to the 
South. 

In the earlier stages of this inspection by universities the 
tendency seems to have been to follow traditional standards 
for admission as established by the older Eastern institutions 
in which strictly literary collegiate courses prevailed. The 
evolution of higher education by states has been marked, how- 
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ever, by a broader development of the curriculum. The wide 
range of interests involved in providing a scheme of higher 
education suited to the needs of the various social and indus- 
trial activities of a democratic state has made this broad con- 
ception of collegiate training necessary. 

While none of the states seem, as yet, to have conceived of 
all these interests calling for higher education as constituting 
the field for university administration, yet most of the states in 
question have made provision for them all with varying degrees 
of solidarity. In some states all except the professional train- 
ing of teachers are under a unified organization, and even this 
function is recognized by a department of education. 

This broader development of the university curriculum has 
necessarily brought about a different conception of the relation- 
ship existing between high schools and university as part of 
a unified system of education by the state. We are not to 
imply from the above statement that the high schools exist 
solely as schools preparatory to the universities. Their chief 
function is, and doubtless will continue to be, the highest 
fitting school for those who are limited, in one way or another, 
to the best they can get from the home school. The other 
function of the high school, that of preparation for the further 
training offered by the higher institution, must also be recog- 
nized. It is here especially that an important community of 
interests touches both high school'and university. From the 
more or less arbitrarily fixed entrance standards of the tradi- 
tional college, the state universities have swung slowly but 
inevitably into a recognition of the true nature of this com- 
munity of interests. As a result, the best average accomplish- 
ment by high schools is taken to constitute the basis for 
admission to all state institutions of a higher order. In a state 
of widely varying industries, soil fertility and educational 
ideals, this means a careful adjustment of standards to the end 
that the largest possible number desiring these higher educa- 
tional advantages may participate in them without the indi- 
vidual’s incurring too much extra expense in preparation. 

Herein is the guiding principle for the state university, using 
the term comprehensively, in determining entrance require- 
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ments for high school graduates. Naturally, the recognition 
of such a principle, together with the possible limitations it may 
place upon what the university is to accomplish, gives to the 
latter institution a profound interest in assisting to advance the 
amount and quality of high school work to the highest point 
to which it may normally be brought. ‘Thus, while the present 
attainment by a majority of high schools must constitute the 
beginning place for the university, the highest ultimate inter- 
ests of the whole scheme of the state to educate its future 
citizens demands that the higher institution be given every 
opportunity to co-operate in improving the standard output of 
the schools below. ‘To this the accrediting system lends itself 
most directly and effectively.* 

It is hardly necessary to go into details as to the method of 
procedure in accrediting high schools under university inspec- 
tion. ‘There are certain preliminary standards to be met before 
actual inspection is undertaken. The university leaves it with 
high school authorities to take the initiative for first accrediting. 
When a request for accrediting is sent in, a report is first called 
for by means of which compliance with the necessary prelim- 
inary standards may be ascertained. ‘These standards are: 
(1) The employment of enough teachers in both elementary 
and high school to make creditable work practicable. (2) Ade- 
quate length of school year and of recitation periods. (3) Suit- 
able material equipment. (4) Proper qualifications of teachers. 
(5) Satisfactory arrangement of the program of studies. If. 
the report shows favorable conditions with regard to these 
points, inspection of the school follows. In most cases this 
is done by a regular inspector, but in a few states it is done 
by a committee of the faculty. 

In the inspection of a high school the chief points to be con- 
sidered are: (1) The material equipment of the school. (2) 
The educational standards of the community together with 
financial ability. (3) Teaching ability of the instructors. (4) 
Stability and completeness of organization of the school. (5) 


* In the discussion which follows, the accrediting system for Illinois is taken 
as a basis because best known to the writer. In most respects it is similar to 
that of other university systems. 
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The general spirit of the school as shown by the attitude 
of pupils toward teachers and toward the work of the school. 

One of the distinctive features of accrediting in this state is 
the co-operative basis for fixing standards for the program of 
studies, the equipment of the school, and the subject-matter 
required for a unit of credit in a given branch. Believing in 
the principle stated above that the university should begin 
where the best average results of high school courses leave off, 
the university seeks earnestly the co-operation of high schools 
and all institutions of learning in the state in order to reach the 
fairest possible adjustment of these standards. This is accom- 
plished chiefly through the annual high school conference held 
at the university. The necessary expenses of the program are 
borne by the university, and Boards of Education are asked to 
participate by sending suitable representatives from among 
their high school teachers. These meetings occur regularly 
the week before Thanksgiving of each year, and the results of 
their deliberations are published in the High School Manual 
sent out by the university. The attendance at the meeting of 
1907 included representatives of over one hundred and fifty 
schools, many of whom came by special appointment with 
expenses borne by their districts. 

Such a representative body, coming from all classes of 
schools, and all parts of the state, acting through various com- 
mittees continuing throughout the year, constitutes a natural 
basis for co-operative work between high schools and univer- 
sity, and makes the standards set up acceptable to all. All 
higher institutions of the state are also invited to send repre- 
sentatives and their co-operation sought. One important result 
is a much better understanding among teachers and superin- 
tendents of the public schools, and the members of university 
faculties. And this is an essential condition. ‘The broadening 
influence of such a mingling in discussion and in committee 
work is needed alike by high school teachers and university 
professors. Its tendency is greatly to increase harmony and 
efficiency in our educational system. 

As another result of such a system of accrediting by univer- 
sities the high schools have greatly improved. Some of the 
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lines of improvement may be noted: (1) There is better material 
equipment. In most cases where a new building is erected 
provisions are now made for the best possible modern condi- 
tions of high school work ; laboratories are better equipped, and 
better reference libraries are established. Through the influ- 
ence of the university, superintendents and principals are able 
to get much that would otherwise be unattainable. (2) A much 
higher standard is sought in the qualifications of teachers em- 
ployed. (3) Much more thought is given to the organization of 
the program of studies, and its adaptation to the wider needs 
of the community. 

By means of the co-operative plan of adjusting standards the 
bugaboo of university domination of high schools is effectively 
laid. Such a charge against universities must have been due 
to reaction against the more arbitrary standards of the tradi- 
tional college, and the fact that they were at first imitated by 
state institutions. No doubt the jealousy of certain institutions 
which imagine themselves sufferers at the hands of state univer- 
sities has had much to do with keeping up this cry of domina- 
tion. This situation has been enhanced by misunderstandings 
between high school and university instructors due to a lack of 
acquaintance among them, and a mutual knowledge of their 
aims and purposes. 

A more recent movement connected with inspection and 
accrediting of high schools is that made by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The refer- 
ence is especially to the system of uniform accrediting inau- 
gurated by that association. The schools to be thus accredited 
from year to year are first recommended by the Board of In- 
spectors, and this board is made up chiefly of the inspectors of 
the state universities and state inspectors. The standards set 
are, in some respects, higher than those of individual states, 
and are more arbitrary than those of several of the states repre- 
sented. The list of uniformly accredited schools is considered 
as distinctly an honor list. The fact that a school is not on 
this list does not necessarily affect its accredited relation with 
its own state institution. 

One of the results of this accrediting by the North Central 
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Association has been a marked stimulus to schools which 
approach near to eligibility to such recognition under the 
rules of the Board of Inspectors. ‘There is, however, another 
influence possible if not actually existing which should be 
mentioned here, an influence not in accord with what has been 
set forth above as the principles underlying the normal rela- 
tionship between high schools and state universities. There is 
the possibility of establishing here standards and limitations 
inimical to the harmonious and natural growth of particular 
state systems of education. With the fullness and freedom of 
discussion characteristic of the association meetings such a 
condition seems hardly likely to arise; yet there are strong 
forces comprehended in the organization which very naturally 
make for methods of standardization different from those which 
are plainly the ones to be followed by state universities and 
public schools. 

To institutions appealing to a specific class of students dis- 
tributed over a wide area, and which have no limitations due 
to attachment to a state system of education, some things are 
readily possible which are not at all practicable for state insti- 
tutions. As each state has its own body of laws and maintains 
its own distinct educational system, endeavoring to adapt this 
to the peculiar social and industrial needs of its people, the 
normal nature of this relationship between the university and 
high schools in a given state should remain, as far as possible, 
undisturbed by outside influences. 

The community of interests which center about the accrediting 
system are thus seen to bear a very important relationship to 
both high schools and university, and therefore to the general 
interests of education in the state. Where can there be any 
such satisfactory adjustment of standards as that to be accom- 
plished by mutual understanding after full and free discussion? 
How else can either group come to understand the aims and 
problems of the other, as affected by the fixing of this their line 
of coincidence? 

It is generally conceded that high school teachers must come 
mainly from the colleges and universities; that it is in these 
institutions that they are to perfect themselves for their work. 
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How can this be brought about successfully without a close 
relationship between the two institutions, with the high school 
as the experiment station for the study and solution of the great 
unsolved problems in the education of youth? 

Whatever will hold high schools and university most closely 
related ; whatever will increase the knowledge and respect of 
one for the other; whatever will remove misunderstandings, 
and make the way easiest for the youth to find his course 
upward in education—these things we need to conserve. As 
far as experience goes the accrediting system ranks first among 
all such instrumentalities. Doubtless there should be state in- 
spection. ‘The sanitary conditions of schools need looking 
after. ‘The smaller high schools, in the early stages of devel- 
opment, need careful attention and aid. Some system needs 
to be found and kept in operation which will insure full and 
free high school privileges to every child of suitable age and 
attainments in the state. Even these things the state may do 
as well, possibly better, through its university than by any 
other means. And when it comes to the adjustment of the 
curriculum, selection and treatment of the materials of educa- 
tion, recommendations as to laboratory and library equipment, 
the general improvement of teaching standards, in so far as 
these depend upon a knowledge and application of the princi- 
ples of educational philosophy and sociolgy, no more fortunate 
arrangement can be found for any state than to leave in the 
hands of the two institutions most directly concerned the mutual 
and co-operative adjustment of these things. 
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PROFESSOR ARTHUR C. BARROWS, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
I. IN GRADES BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL 


HOEVER would offer any practical suggestions 
upon the work of the school grades should keep 
constantly in mind the limitations under which 
that work is done. Idealists and theorizers often 
point in the right direction. It is left to the 
teachers to explore the available routes and 
patiently lead their flocks thereby. There is 
first the time limit of five or six hours a day for 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred days yearly for a 
variable number of years. In this time attention must be given 
to subjects that are fundamental. The child must learn the 
language of his time and country, to speak it, to read it, to 
write it. It unlocks the storehouses of information and through 
the daily press makes him an observer of all the great world. 
After the mother tongue comes work in numbers like reckoning 
money, understanding simple accounts, learning the weights 
and measures in common use and percentage. Then come 
geography and history. Following these is a variety of sub- 
jects, usually enough to invite talk about ‘‘ fads” and ‘‘ when I 
went to school,” and to make the teacher feel as if she were 
scattering her studies pretty widely. One or more of them is 
likely to demand work under a supervisor after school hours 
or outside preparation. Most important of all we have the 
children who ought to grow into rugged and lusty young 
people whether they become prodigies of book learning or not. 
Three quarters of those who enter the primaries will never get 
so far as the high school. The teaching of a special subject 
thus narrows itself to what it is practicable to do impeded by 
these various limitations. 
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History and geography have a vast literature. No one can 
master more than a small portion of it. Both are securely 
established in the curriculum though their value to the 
children depends upon the what and the how of the teach- 
ing. Thus the astronomical phases of geography are rat- 
tled off by very young pupils with an amazing glibness as if 
the motions of the heavenly bodies had not been slowly 
studied out through succeeding centuries by such giant intellects 
as Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton. Meantime simple 
observations are neglected. Upon a sunny day, in a south 
room, mark on the floor with chalk the shadow of the corner 
of the window at noon. Have the children notice where the 
shadow comes next week, next month, the month after. Ask 
the children to notice where the sun sets now, where it sets next 
month, where it sets in June, in December, in March, in Sep- 
tember. The great results achieved in the past are valuable 
for us adults of to-day touse. For the children habits of obser- 
vation are even more valuable. There are pupils, the pride of 
the teacher, who can name the tributaries of the Amazon, yet who, 
if given a map of their own city with a cross marking a cer- 
tain locality and told to go to the place indicated, would be 
puzzled. There are adults to whom the word history suggests 
merely somebody’s book studied in school ‘‘ when they were 
little and good a long time ago.” The events are mostly for- 
gotten now. And yet consider how much of history is all about 
us. The youngster out to walk with his mother sees the piece 
of red, white and blue bunting, symbol of American nationality. 
He asks about it and gets quite a story—stars are for states, 
thirteen stripes are for the old states—we didn’t have that flag 
always—and whatever details and explanations come to mind. 
The banging and bell ringing of the Fourth of July bring out 
something about the Declaration of [ndependence, the Revolu- 
tionary struggle to be a separate nation in which his great, great 
grandfather took a part. Thanksgiving may take him to a 
family gathering at the old farm home. The old spinning 
wheel, the old bureau, the old flintlock on the chimney, the 
wide fireplace, the crane, andirons and blazing logs tell him of 
the past. The Pilgrims and the Mayflower at Plymouth, the 
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starving winter, the good harvest and something to eat till har- 
vest came again were reason enough for thankfulness and 
Thanksgiving. Christmas adds its bit of sacred history and 
shows him customs centuries old. Washington’s birthday 
brings before him the majestic figure of our first president and 
model patriot. All this and much more, including the traditions 
of the family repeated at the fireside, the stories of local history 
with the names of the famous men of his State attached to parks 
and monuments, to streets and squares, to Capes and mountains, 
to rivers and bays, are incidentally, but interestingly told him. 
From the first we find ourselves in a lesson in history written 
not merely in words but in schools and churches, capitols and 
libraries, factories, bridges, railroads, ships, in humble homes 
and princely dwellings by the toiling, planning, struggling 
thousands who have lived and died before us. What is true of 
the outer life is equally so of the spiritual life. Religious cus- 
toms are centuries old. The language by which we exchange 
ideas points back across the sea. ‘The words father and mother, 
Vater und Mutter, pater et mater, carry us back five, twenty- 
five—who can say how many centuries? If the teacher keeps 
in mind this omnipresence of history and the past in the things 
great and small of her daily life, she will be surprised at the 
ampunt that yearly collects about the various nuclei of her local 
interests. The one element perennially new is the children 
and their ignorance. 

It is obviously impracticable in a brief general article to 
enter into minute details of the year of school life, the spe- 
cific text-books to be used, the particular methods and de- 
vices for teaching history in the grades till the local conditions 
are known. Some communities set a low value upon history. 
They are spick and span new themselves, perhaps; ten years 
ago there was not a house in the town; coyotes and prairie 
dogs were the only inhabitants; studying the story of some 
older and rival communities is less important than booming 
theirown. Then again there are cities where it is presumed 
that anything new is of doubtful value; it can hardly hope to 
equal/the greatness of past achievement; the audacious inno- 
vator must be taught to ‘‘ advance backward”; obvious value 
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and utility are lost through a criticism of unessentials magnified. 
Between these two extremes of the spirit of the future and 
of the past is an endless gradation. The history must fit the 
community. 

Nevertheless there are certain useful principles which, if very 
old, are worth holding constantly in mind. Children learn to 
talk by hearing the names of objects and actions. Early school 
instruction must be, of necessity, largely from the lips of the 
teacher.. Gradually the children come to realize that written 
and printed signs mean something. Upon entering the room, 
they see upon the blackboard, James will pass the penholders, 
Mary will give out the spelling paper, and James and Mary 
enjoy showing that they observe and understand. Observing 
and understanding are fundamental matters in reading as else- 
where, and reading is our means of getting knowledge trom 
books. It is the one school attainment that we use constantly 
all our lives. With the school inspector, posture, voice, ex- 
pression, the elocutionary side of reading is likely to count. 
With the child, as with adults, the real value of reading is de- 
termined by ability to grasp clearly and fully the meaning of 
the passage, to go from words to things, to facts, to deeds. 
Here the children are subject to the same limitations as adults. 
Most of us get very few ideas out of a highly technical book 
upon medicine or law or machinery because we do not know 
what the words mean. The dictionary cannot help much be- 
cause we are unfamiliar with the things for which the words 
stand. Therefore in the lower grades, history teaching is a 
continuation of the method of the home. Columbus, the In- 
dians, the Cabots, Ponce de Leon, Balboa, Cortez, Pizarro 
furnish themes for some of the first stories. In the telling it is 
fundamental that the children get something beyond mere 
names, something concrete and down to their level. The 
books with their pictures are valuable. If the children uni- 
formly associate the name of Sebastian Cabot with a man in a 
kind of gown with a peculiar cap upon his head and a long, 
white W-shaped beard, they have a real person about whom to 
group the other details of his connection with America. In 
Henry VII of England’s diary entry, £10 to him that hath 
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found a new isle, we have that monarch’s estimate of the value 
of discoveries in the West, and of the size of Cabot’s discovery. 
The teacher’s skill is shown in the development of details 
enough to make Cabot such a real person, and his lonely, grop- 
ing voyage across the vastness of the unknown sea a realized and 
daring adventure, yet not enough to make the details efface 
each other and leave the child with a blurred, confused mass of 
words and medley of stories that do not attach clearly to any 
one person or place or deed. It may be urged that all knowl- 
edge of the past is of a vague character, yet many school chil- 
dren have a considerable fund of knowledge about the President 
of the United States. They may never have seen him, but they 
have seen his picture, know how he looks, and an experimental 
inquiry would bring out a surprising quantity and an amusing 
variety of facts, views and stories about him. Historical char- 
acters may be made real in a similar way. Good pictures of 
persons, objects of interest, and pictures of them surpass words. 
Historic spots, Saint Augustine, Plymouth Rock, are impressive 
and instructive. The teacher needsa good imagination to sketch 
the terrors of the unexplored deep of four centuries ago. When 
Balboa looked from the Isthmus mountain ridge upon the water 
below he might so far as he knew have been looking out over 
Lake Michigan. Has the teacher ever been out of sight of 
land, seen the sun rise out of the ocean and sink into it again 
at night? Let her tell the children how it seemed, notwith- 
standing her captain had accurate charts, knew what rocks and 
shoals to avoid, what lights he would see, and how long the 
voyage would take. The Spaniards, without any such infor- 
mation, sailed into unknown dangers, groped their way down 
the Pacific side of the continent to Peru and crept through the 
Gulf to Mexico, uncertain where they were going or what they 
would tind. There is nothing likeitnow. Eventhe difficulties 
of Polar exploration are correctly forecast. 

The littleness and slowness of the early ships, the Mayflower 
of 1620 beside the Lusitania of 1907, the bows and arrows of 
the Indiang beside the armor of the Spaniards, and both com- 
pared to the rifles of to-day, are suggestive themes. The 
number oftopics in the early grades must be small. It is hard 
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to omit so much of value, but it is the case of the lifeboat 
leaving the sinking ship. Some can get safely to land. If too 
many jump in it is certain that all will be lost. The names 
and dates of the chosen topics should be learned like the 
multiplication table. 

Importance is attached to teaching patriotism in connection 
with the history. This matter is usually considered by the 
text-book makers, and sometimes with the result that we have 
much effervescence and not much truthful history. If the 
teacher is a person of real and high character her quiet influ- 
ence for God and home and native land is more potent than 
formal disquisitions upon civic and social virtues. The teacher 
is a very great personage in the eyes of the little children. 
‘* My teacher says so,” settles debated questions. In historical 
matters at first she is both eyes and mind for them, and it is 
fortunate if she can administer her trust intelligently and help- 
fully. The period of story-telling by the teacher, covering the 
era of discovery, exploration and colonization, gradually gives 
place to that of reading on the part of the pupils. The history 
primers of Eggleston, Blaisdell, Pratt, Johonnot and others are 
especially planned for these early years. If the children are 
allowed to read them as a reward for diligence, and as a privi- 
lege, rather than set to learn them like a spelling lesson, the 
teacher may find herself serving as moderator, and granting 
the privilege of the floor to an eager and interested succession 
of young speakers. 

It is common in many places to reserve the period of the 
Union under the Constitution for the last years of the grammar 
school, with pupils ranging from thirteen to fifteen years of 
age. The text-book is generally quite full in its list of topics 
treated, and upon issues like the Civil War it takes its color 
from the section using it. Pupils of this age have a very good 
grasp of the concrete and a pretty wide knowledge of the outer 
world, so that material development, canals, steamboating, 
railroading, the growth of cities, cotton growing, grain raising, 
reapers, binders, headers, elevators, flour mills, the telegraph 
and ocean cable, the telephone and phonograph can be made 
interesting and instructive. Alice Morse Earle’s books upon 
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colonial travel, Sunday observance, costumes, punishments, 
and the like, are interesting, amusing and instructive. As a 
rule, the effort to develop diplomacy or constitutional questions 
like state rights, or the influence of great economic questions 
like money, banks and tariff, is more successful the more 
mature the pupils. The grammar school is but an indifferent 
field for such difficult themes. If pupils carry away from the 
grammar school an interest in history, and the impression that 
it is a mine of useful experiences to which they will later enjoy 
going for guidance, a valuable point is gained. If they can 
be given a knowledge of libraries, and how to use them to get 
the details which supply the clear-cut, definite human interest, 
another point is gained. Teachers have a right to ask of the 
text-book makers that the space given to wars shall not be dis- 


proportionate, that the spectacular shall not hide the agonies of 


wounds and death, of sickening and starving men. However 
bright the glory of individual deeds, wars, as a whole, are 
national sores slow to heal. They leave a legacy of debt and 
debt taskmasters, enormous annual payments, pension rolls and 
pocket patriots. They force us out of the course of our national 
interests, and make us the tool of a subtler old world diplomacy. 

The daily press gives the news, the new things, sensations, 
calamities and general excrescences of our civilization. Of the 
ten million men who will to-morrow go peacefully about their 
daily occupations, nothing is said. Of the ten thousand whose 
conditions of work are bad, the papers are full. If current 
history is made up of a summary of current events, it may get 
this decided twist toward an unfair exaltation of calamities, the 
story, not of the thousand ships that crossed the sea in safety, 
but of the one that ran on the rocks; not of the mighty Her- 
cules of our business, but of the Augean stables to be cleaned 
out. Excessively optimistic and whitewashing histories are 
quite as bad. They are discouraging, inasmuch as they do not 
show national progress, but forever exalt the good old times, 
which may not have been better, but decidedly worse than the 
present. A useful book for the teacher to have at hand is 
_Channing and Hart’s Guide to American History, Ginn & Co., 

Boston. Its bibliographies are of permanent value. Every 
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good teacher freshens her knowledge as time and circumstances 
permit. She can find what books she needs in these lists. If 
her town has a library she can get the books and select what 
will answer her purpose. There are excellent lists of topics in 
' most of the school histories. ‘There are others published sepa- 
rately. Those of E. E. Sparks and Gordy and Twitchell may 
be mentioned. Part II of the Channing and Hart Guide has 
two hundred pages of topics and references from which the 
teacher may select her own, if she has the time and the 
judgment. 
Il. IN HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


History teaching in grades above the grammar school usu- 
ally covers the history of the world. The Latin schools require 
Greek and Roman history as a necessary interpretation and 

a adjunct of their work. The English or technical schools 
require at least an outline of general history as a source of 
information about the world of to-day. Upon the subject of 
method, topics and references, the History Syllabus for Sec- 
ondary Schools, published by D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, 
is a valuable time saver. It embodies the ideas of a group of 
history teachers and their class-room experience. It refers not 
only to volumes, but to chapters and to pages. 

There are however certain fundamental elements in the 
problem. They are the teacher and his equipment, the books, 

Cmaps and other sources of historical enlightenment and the use 

\ © that can be made of them; the pupils, and the amount of history 

: that young people of fifteen to eighteen years’ experience of 
life and with a widely scattered range of more important inter- 
ests can be induced to absorb; and last and of great importance, 
the physico-psychical atmosphere of the schoolroom. 

There have been great teachers unnumbered. The thought- 
ful, truth-seeking spirit of Socrates shines clear through all the 
intervening centuries. Modern instances are not lacking, and 
normal schools and colleges are demonstrating that training 
and a favorable environment can be made to yield an improved 

, quality of teachers. Now and then there appears among the 

. educational flock one who does not see things as he has been 
taught nor like the others, one who thinks for himself, sees with 
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his own eyes, and acts from his own thinking. It is from such 
that for better or for worse the most of our new ideas come. 
That some of them are foolish is evident enough, but that there 
is an average advance in the quality of teaching is apparent. 

The difficulties of text-book making are considerable. If 
many topics are treated fully the volume is large. In making a 
selection something of importance is omitted. If many topics 
are treated meagerly we have a chronology like the Book of 
Chronicles in the Bible, Ploetz Epitome and the various his- 
torical dictionaries. These are to history what the tables of 
logarithms are to mathematics, interest tables to money lenders, 
and almanacs to common folk. They should be used accord- 
ingly as should text-books of the same general type. Observe 
the principle that descriptive passages must be extensive, vivid 
and clear enough to make a respectable impression upon a 
reader.of the intelligence and experience of the ordinary pupil. 
One who takes no notice of a paragraph or a page upon Alex- 
ander Hamilton might have to be dragged away from the 
Conqueror to attend to other lessons. One who would carry 
away scarce an idea from a text-book about Richard I and 
John of England would get instruction and historical insight 
from Ivanhoe. Such facts are causing the text-book makers 
to offer their readers a series of word pictures and interesting 
stories with the idea that the salient bits of a nation’s history 
palatably presented will be digested. The importance of re- 
taining the pupil’s interest is not likely to be exaggerated. 
What use can wisely be made of documents, of historical novels, 
of larger detailed histories, of monographs, of sources them- 
selves, the teacher must decide from a consideration of what 
is accessible as well as from an observation of what the pupils 
can find time for. The part that gets a lodgment in the pupil’s 
interest, that opens a new door of past life to him and lets him 
in, is the part that is of use to him. The dinner of many 
courses is a luxury; we enjoy it, but it takes time, pampers 
the appetite, aad is unsuited for every day where enough and 
good enough is the better regimen. The teacher is the power, 
and the pupils are the resistance. ‘The amount of work accom- 
plished depends upon these two forces primarily. The other 
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elements mentioned furnish the friction and the lubrication. 
The class-room teacher of several years’ experience has learned 
that whatever the educators may say, there is a practical limit 
to what any one can do under the circumstances. He there- 
upon may acquire the habit of doing the same old work in the 
same old way. It is a monotonous grind. Against such a 
tendency, history with its vast resources, its infinite detail, its 
mighty forces dominating the life of to-day, is a valuable check. 
The text-book may be changed occasionally to get a view of 
the subject from a different angle. Some specialization like 
the thread of law or politics or social customs or invention or 
trade or manufacture may guide through the labyrinth of his- 
torical literature, and keep the teacher’s interest keen and 
increasing. A course in United States history at the end of 
ithe high school curriculum is worth as much as all the earlier 
work. Pupils can then begin to realize the hold that the past 
has upon the present, to see within what limits the game of life 
must be played. Rhode Island is as densely populated as 
Europe. New York City is a small edition of London. The 
personal scale of values runs life, liberty, property. So far as 
it is able, every civilized government guarantees through its 
laws and administration of them that none shall have his life 
taken from him wantonly, ruthlessly, causelessly. If groups 
and masses of men ignore the principle, it does not prevent 
each of us from feeling that his own right is inalienable. 
(Liberty is another name for the right of everyone to use his 
life as he sees fit, provided he does not invade the rights of 
others as defined in the law of the land. For centuries the 
bones of thousands of peasant lads had covered the battlefields 
bf Europe or rolled in the unfathomed deep to satisfy the 
ambition, the pride, the intrigues of kings. Conscripted from 
tthe plow or impressed upon ship they became the king’s own; 


(slaves were not worse deprived of life and liberty. Upon this 


{new world shore the framers of our Constitution undertook to 
give these common folk, *‘ fishers and choppers and plowmen,” 
a share in the state. The countries of Europe have gradually 
but certainly followed our lead, and some, like Great Britain 
and France rival us in the extension of the franchise, a voice 
im the regulation of life and liberty. 
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The greater questions of statesmanship to-day are questions 
of property. Everyone must have some property, clothes 
enough to cover his nakedness, and food and shelter to sustain 
life. Now, as through all history, the tendency of property is 
to exalt itself, to make itself first instead of third in importance. 
The influx and spread of poverty increases the relative power 
of wealth which buys the state, and through taxes and tariffs 
makes a grand profit on the purchase. It corrupts the bench 
if it can; it tries to bribe witnesses and jurors or to cause the 
selection of its creatures. It seems determined that this gov- 
ernment or any government set up to promote the general wel- 
fare shall be owned and operated for the few. A European 
prince of the blood is trained for his duties. Generally he has 
a sense of responsibility to his people. Much of his life and 
conduct cannot be hid from public criticism and he plays his 
part as manfully as he can. Some of our merchant princes 
control more men and money than the minor hereditary princes 
of Europe, yet nodlesse oblige is out of date with them. They 
dodge -behind trusts and charters and incorporation of incor- 
porations, behind tricks and subtleties, till finally they go off 
the stage having played a caitiff part and carrying neither 
wealth nor fair fame. The struggle of the state to regulate 
property is as old as the Roman republic with its tribunes and 
its Gracchi and as new as yesterday’s eight hour bill or child 
labor law, a struggle to mitigate the horrors of commercial 
strife, to save from want, crime and destruction, the weak 
crushed to earth by the strong. 

The experience of the United States with a tariff is to be 
found in a form interesting and instructive to students of civics 
and partially within the comprehension of young people. The 
tariff has been for many years a dominant power in our politics. 
The race question in the South is another legacy of the past to 
us, as are the armies which fought over it from 1861 to 1865, 
and have dominated their sections since that time. 

Washington’s Farewell Address of 1796 outlines the foreign ~ 
policy which, in the main, we have steadily pursued, that of 
keeping our destiny as much as possible disentangled from the 
toils of European ‘‘ ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or 
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caprice.” To neglect the many other great passages in that 
paper, was he altogether wrong when he said: ‘‘ The alternate 
domination of one faction over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge, natural to party dissension, which in different ages 
and countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is 
itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at length to a more 
formal and permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries, 
which result, gradually incline the minds of men to ‘seek 
security and repose in the absolute power of an individual ; 
and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposi- 
tion to the purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins of Public 
Liberty. 

‘¢ Tt serves always to distract the Public Councils, and enfeeble 
the Public Administration. It agitates the Community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another, ,foments occasionally riot and insur- 
rection. It opens-.the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which find a facilitated access to the government itself through 
the channels“of party passions. Thus the policy and the will 
of one country are subjected to the policy and will of another.” 

Unfortunate indeed are those high school pupils who, upon 
leaving a course of history, have no principles for the guidance 
of their political conduct. While many money-making schemes 
are securely founded upon the fact that the annual crop of the 
gullible never fails, and the political managers reckon with 
certainty upon a regular, obedient, unthinking following, the 
business community is steadied by the hard-headedness of the 
experienced, the resolute, the honorable, and the craft of state 
is ballasted by those who silently ponder in the light of the 
past the course she is steering and the skill and trustworthiness 
of the men at the helm. To the highest patriotism there is a 
moral element. Cheering and flag waving, band playing and 
patriotic songs are inspiring. They catch us just as bright 
colored cloths and beads and gewgaws given to the American 
aborigines bought claims to their birthright. Underneath the 
effervescence should not lurk race prejudice and religious 
antagonism, the feuds of the old world transplanted to the new. 
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These grind the axes of the politicians ; they curse the republic. 
Children can be partially patriotic just as they are partially 
responsible. Our young men can comprehend that the practical 
patriotism of manhood comes before the voter first, as regards 
those matters which do not directly concern his personal inter-) 
ests. With many the sole question is: How can they be made 
to concern personal interests? What can be got out of them? 
The politicians offer money, office and the delusive hope of 
gain. There is still such an ideal as fair play and the common, 
weal. Second, as regards those matters which directly con- 
cern his personal interests, each may, for the good of our com- 
mon country, try so to conduct himself as to advance the cause 
of public and private honor. If our young men will not sell 
their votes nor buy others, if they will think and act for them- 
selves, they may become impractical but they can not be invari- 
ably classed as merchandise. If the teacher advises his pupils 
to hold public office he should, in fairness, exhibit to them the 
market price, whether in the form of campaign contributions or 
} surrender to the boss of the party or of servitude to interests 
| even less scrupulous. It is unfair to invite youth to a feast of 
Damocles without showing them the suspended sword. It is 
unjust to give them the impression that the enormous majority 
of their fellow-citizens who hold no public office are without 
| influence or that good citizenship has any necessary connec- 
tion with politics, office holding and party machinery, which 
like other machinery should be judged by the work it does. 
Yesterday is now history. To-day will be. Whatever bet- 
i| terment comes will be due to the little advances we make, our 
country makes, our age makes, silently, steadily through the 
passing years. 














The Teacher’s Health 
IIT 


T. S. LOWDEN, PH.D., PROFESSOR PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY, WISCONSIN 
STATE NORMAL, PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


=}O succeed, the teacher must have a thorough 
understanding with himself and of himself. How 
much he shall eat, what he shall eat, and when; 
the amount of sleep, kind of exercise and degree, 
and the most suitable recreation—all must be 
settled by his own constitution and his personal 
knowledge of it- Generally speaking, we eat 
too much, exercise, rest, sleep and recreate too 
little. ‘The teacher’s diet should be nourishing, at the same 
time not overtaxing the digestive organs. The meal should 
be drawn out, not hurried; the food eaten, not ‘* bolted” down. 
There should be much good cheer at meal time; no cold, stale, 
hurried lunches; no washings down of the food with drinks, 
whether water, milk, coffee or tea. There should be some 
mental and physical rest just before the meal, and for at least 
an hour after. ‘Two hours is better. A teacher should have 
a good breakfast. The best meal program is perhaps a nour- 
ishing breakfast, a light, but warm and nutritious midday meal, 
with the heaviest meal in the evening. As to the specific kinds 
of food, each through the study of his needs and digestive 
powers will have to decide for himself. Some need much 
meat, especially well-broiled, tender beefsteak, beef roast, 
chicken, eggs, fish and the like. Some require much fruit, 
vegetables and the cereals. A moderate amount of good coffee 
is hygienic for some, milk and water for others. Diet is a 
study of one’s personal physical selfhood. Generally brain- 
workers need to avoid such foods as cabbage, beans, cheese, 
pork, fats, pastry, that tax the digestive organs, and make 
one dull, sluggish and bilious. These heavier foods are good 
for those who work at manual labor in the open air. One’s 
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health depends upon what he eats, and particularly upon what 
he can digest and assimilate without overtaxing the digestive 
organs, and consuming blood that should be used in thinking. 
One feels pretty largely as he digests. Poor digestion means 
little blood and this impoverished. This in turn means weak 
and poisoned nerves, irritation, impatience, the spirit of nag- 
ging and complaining. The poorest place in the world for 
a miserable stomach and liver is the schoolroom. No where 
else is good digestion, rich blood and strong nerves, more 
required. 

Teachers bring on ill health through lack of exercise, espe- 
cially free, open-air exercise. The gymnasium bedroom 
apparatus and physical culture are of value, but these are too 
formal and mechanical, and are not to be compared with brisk 
walking, strolling through fields and woods, gardening, run- 
ning, hill-climbing, skating, rowing, swimming, tennis, basket 
ball, etc. These not only exercise the body, but take the 
mind away from its work, rest and recreate it. The open- 
air exercises, sports and games are always to be preferred to 
routine methods and working mechanical appliances. The 
end of all exercise should be bodily and mental health and 
not brute force. 

Sleep, undisturbed sleep, and a sufficient amount of it, is 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of the teacher, and conse- 
| quently for efficient teaching. In the many papers that came 
it to me last year on the question of sleep, the hardest brain 
i workers expressed a feeling that they must sleep. A number 
i of persons stated that without sufficient sleep they could hope 
i to accomplish but little. Many felt they could do more work and 
| would feel better had they time for more sleep. The average 
amount of sleep taken according to these reports is eight and 
Ii one-third hours. More take nine hours than seven. It should 
not be forgotten that ordinarily if one is in bed eight hours, say 
from ten to six, he is not likely to get eight hours’ sleep. I take 
. it that the average person would have to be in bed ordinarily 
i nine hours to get eight hours of sound sleep. It is the unusual 
! person, especially among brain workers, according to these 
| papers and my observations, who falls to sleep immediately on 
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going to bed, and sleeps soundly until the hour of getting up. 
It seems as if the division of the day into thirds, that is, eight 
hours for work, eight hours for meals, dressing and recreation, 
and eight hours for sleep is not a bad one. If this division 
should be altered, I should recommend that the period of labor 
should be reduced to seven hours, and the extra hour be given 
to sleep, exercise and recreation. And especially should I 
recommend this for brain workers, particularly those who work 
steadily with mental concentration. Sleep is well-nigh a 
panacea to weary, jaded nerves. Sancho Panza well said, 
‘¢ Blessings light on him who first invented sleep.” How well 
Shakespeare understood the value of sleep :— 
‘* The innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.’’ 

Elsewhere in Macbeth he speaks of sleep as being ‘‘ the sea- 
son of all natures,” meaning that sleep gives relish to life itself, 
and without it life and its joys would be of little interest. In- 
deed, we can scarcely conceive of life at all, that is, an active 
life, without its rhythms of sleep and rest. 

The teacher on retiring ought to endeavor to divest his mind 
of all thought, worry and care. I know this is very easy to 
advise, but frequently hard to do. But we are largely such 
creatures of habit, and often we have not ourselves under the 
control we should have and can have by persistent effort. 
‘*Pillow thinking” usually means a restless sleep, a weary 
morning and a ‘‘tired day.” This continued, results by and 
by in ill health in the form of nerve exhaustion, pathological 
fatigue or neurasthenia, which may shade off into melancholia, 
or become fallow ground for insanity. 

The teacher must have wholesome recreation. If a woman, 
she, too, like the housewife, must occasionally get away from 
her own meals and meal getting, the daily routine of the house- 
hold and the discipline of the children. The teacher needs 
change and amusement, travel, music, art, theatre, gardening, a 
bright social hour. She should get completely away from her 
routine. She must now and then have a * let-down,” ‘‘ come off 
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her pedestal.” If she can but have a ‘‘ gypsy-like-hour” occa- 
sionally, dress, play, really do as she pleases to her heart’s con- 
tent, with no eye to gaze upon her, or tongue to tell. Such 
abandon is a wonderful tonic, nerve ‘‘ rester,” health begetter 
and preserver. To get away even one-half hour a day, from 
all constraint, means much for the teacher's sanity. I ought to 
mention that it is the tired, nerve-fag feeling, as is testified in my 
investigations in ‘‘ Personal Hygiene,” that induces the people 
often to resort to patent medicines. It is astounding how many 
take patent medicine. My interviews with druggists and phy- 
sicians show that three fourths of the people use more or less 
of them. Not only the ignorant and poor, but the intelligent 
and rich do so, and teachers are among the greatest offenders 
here. Statistics can never show how much hard-earned money 
is spent for these ‘‘ patents,” nor tell the story of ill health, 
misery and death brought about by their use. Teachers should 
be above such suicide, and put their pupils and the parents on 
guard against all such quackery and robbery. I have found 
not a few teachers who have the ‘‘ medicine habit,” and it is 
about the worst habit for health I know of. They are always 
‘‘taking” something. Every advertisement in newspaper, on 
billboard, in pamphlet or circular appeals tothem. They see 
‘*their case” and cure in every catchy announcement. The 
makers of the stuff know well how to play upon the mind, and 
especially upon those who are weary from overwork and care. 
They are psychologists of the most practical type. What these 
teachers need is to throw medicine, particularly all ‘‘ patents,” 
to the wind; take much open-air exercise, such in kind and 
degree as are adapted to their strength and condition; chat 
often with buoyant, jolly friends; rid themselves of all 
responsibility and worry now and then; eat nutritious food, but 
not overtaxing the digestive organs; hear music; visit the 
beautiful gardens, art galleries, look upon interesting land- 
scapes, in fact anything which will quiet the mind, and pull it 
out of grooves, and away from all routine. Then, as we have 
already emphasized, sleep is absolutely necessary for brain 
workers. I most strongly commend that much medicine be 
avoided. The best physicians are now giving but little, and 
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druggists believe in even less. They sell barrels of it as they 
say, to be sure, for the people demand it, and this is the drug- 
gist’s ‘‘ bread and butter.” When it is really believed that med- 
icine is needed, consult the most competent physician that can 
be found. Don’t trifle with health, and try to get bargains 
here. Health is no bargain-counter. 

As the teacher spends so many hours indoors, and where in 
the schoolroom the air is likely to be somewhat vitiated, she 
should see to it that she has a large, airy bedroom. There 
should be, if possible, at least two large windows in it, and 
two doors opening into hall or on to porch. In the coldest 
weather even the windows should be partly open, securing 
ventilation. It is best that the temperature of the sleeping 
room be about fifty, and forty to forty-five, with sufficient 
light but warm bed clothing, is better. Much sleeplessness 
is due to the room’s being too warm, lack of ventilation, and 
too heavy bed clothing. If you have the ‘‘ morning tire” see 
if the temperature in your sleeping room has not been too 
high, if the room is not poorly ventilated, or the bed clothing 
is not too heavy and cumbersome. 

The teacher should study herself in relation to the bath. 
Generally speaking, the cold bath in the form of sponge, shower 
or plunge, as cold as the water will flow from the faucet, on 
arising, is most beneficial. To many it is the day’s tonic and 
they are not themselves without it. There are some, however, 
who are better off without it. The form of the cold bath, tem- 
perature, time, etc., must be decided by the individual. The 
warm or hot bath is not only cleansing, but for many who have 
trouble in falling asleep at night, it is found to be sleep induc- 
ing. A cold footbath in the morning is a tonic, and the hot 
footbath at retiring tends to bring rest. As early morning is 
the time for the cold bath, evening or before retiring is the 
proper time for the hot bath. It would seem unnecessary to 
call teachers’ attention to the care of their eyes, but I find many 
giving very little attention ‘to the light, its color, intensity, posi- 
tion, etc., until the eyes begin to grow weak. Then how care- 
less some are as to the position of the body in study and reading, 
standing and walking, going up and down stairs! How little 
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attention is given to breathing! How largely health is depend- 
ent upon bodily carriage and the way we breathe! The health 
and physical endurance of the Japanese are largely due to their 
breathing habit. They breathe deeply and slowly. The Jap- 
anese people believe that one is born to breathe just so many 
breaths. If he breathes quickly and superficially he soon uses 
up his fated number of breaths and life is cut short. Hence, 
from the cradle up, he is taught to breathe slowly and deeply, 
and by so doing prolongs life. The story itself is supersti- 
tion, but the practice, utility and outcome is the best and sanest 
science. Proper position, bodily carriage and deep, fresh-air 
breathing are absolutely necessary for our physical and mental 
welfare and our highest efficiency. 

Though the teacher is always to appear neat, she ought in 
duty to herself and health never to wear tight clothing, hang 
heavy skirts from the hips, and wear pinching, uncomfortable 
shoes. What makes greater inroads on patience than tight 
clothing, and shoes that ill-fit? The teacher needs especially 
to guard her store of patience. Dress-discomfort brings on ill- 
temper. 

The nightly grind of week-in week-out, in looking over 
written lessons, language, examinations and tests makes in- 
roads on the teacher’s health, and consumes her time that could 
be more profitably spent in rest and preparing her lessons for 
the next day. In some schools, it indeed is a rare evening 
when teachers are not found carrying home a ‘ batch” of 
papers to be examined or corrected. It is necessary to have 
much written work, but there is a tendency to write all lessons, 
and the oral work so valuable is little attended to. Undoubtedly 
teachers generally spend too much time in looking over written 
work. For instance, were the corrections in language made 
‘‘living,” that is, before the pupils with their assistance, the 
language lessons would be much more effective and the teacher 
greatly relieved of much night work. One such * living” lan- 
guage lesson, where the pupils are made a part of every criti- 
cism, is worth half a dozen of the sort where the corrections 
are made in the absence of the pupil. No wonder the same 
errors are made over and over again. Pupils are not given to 
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considering carefully the criticism marked on their manuscripts. 
It is altogether better that the pupil who prepared the written 
work be called upon to go over the manuscript with the teacher, 
his errors be drawn out by tactful questioning by the teacher, 
and the corrections be made by the pupils. These ‘ living” lan- 
guage criticisms take up much time, but in the end there is great 
saving of the teacher’s strength and the pupil makes rapid prog- 
ress. Better one lesson a week of this sort, than a daily lesson 
of the *‘ dead” kind. 

Finally, it ought not to be forgotten how closely related are 
health and the emotional life. Ungrounded fear and worry are 
enemies of health. Many a young and conscientious teacher 
breaks her health through worry. Self-control here is of the 
highest importance. The spirit of impatience, nagging, com- 
plaining, and the hypercritical tendency in some, is not condu- 
cive to disciplining and making friends of the pupils, and proves 
a double drain on the health. It is very necessary for the 
teacher, if she has not the hopeful, optimistic spirit, to 
cultivate it. No teacher can succeed without it. To let this 
spirit slip from her when she has had it once, means poor health 
and poor teaching. No teacher, howsoever old in years, can 
afford to grow old in life and heart. Perennial youth, perpetual 
rejuvenation, whole-souled sympathy for young life, great hope 
for the race in the future, strong belief in the righteousness of 
the fundamental tone and upward movement of all things are 
necessary for health and highest efficiency in the teacher. 
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Charles the Great: Charlemagne 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, A.M., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


I. EIGHTH CENTURY HISTORICAL SETTING 


The supreme fact of eighth century Europe was the reor- 
ganization of the Western Roman Empire by the Franks. Be- 
hind this we have the three epochs in Roman history followed 
by four centuries of darkness. Charles the Great, standing at 
the end of these dark ages, heralds the dawn of the Middle 
Age. Evidences of an awakening between the coronation of 
Pepin 752, and the fall of Constantinople 1453. Charles, the 
last of four great personalities, Clovis, Charles Martel, Pepin 
the Short. The influence of these. The ‘‘ Donation of Pepin” 
as the beginning of the temporal power of the Pope. The 
importance of the Franks; but the lack of any great idea. 


II, THE BIRTH AND CAREER OF CHARLES THE GREAT 


Born 742; died at Aachen, 814. A summary of his cam- 
paigns against the Lombards, the Saxons, Bavarians, Avars, 
Danes, etc. Over fifty campaigns in all. The massacre at 
Verden. Purpose to round out the empire on the East. His 
coronation December 25, 800, placed Charles at the head of 
the German race, and the temporal head of the Roman Church. 


Ill. HIS STATESMANSHIP 


His three great aims and the spirit of these. The father of 
the dominating idea of the Middle Age—the unity of the Chris- 
tian nations under one head. Subordination of the church to 
the state. Influence upon the feudal system, upon the finance 
and commerce of his time, upon the laws. His system of gov- 
ernment, its divisions. The mss? dominic’. The courts. The 
assemblies. Influence of Charles upon the political history of 
Europe, upon literatures. First Christian to rank with Julius 
Cesar. 
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IV. HIS SCHOLARSHIP 


The scholars at his court, especially Alcuin of York. The 
catechetical method. The foundation of an academy, of in- 
dustrial, monastery and parish schools. Charles founds the 
first European university.' Other scholarly activities. 


V. HIS PERSONAL TRAITS 


Evidences of his Viking ancestry. His temperance and 
simple tastes. Illustrations of generosity, magnificence, strength, 
sagacity, enterprise, eloquence, piety. 


Vi. LEGENDS ABOUT CHARLES 


Turpin’s ‘‘ History of Charles the Great and Orlando”; the 
Italian poets: Ariosto, Pulci, Boiardo and others. The char- 
acters Orlando (Roland), Oliver, Rinaldo, Astolpho, Gano 
and others. The romantic Charles a degenerate portraiture of 
the real. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


A feudal state with discordant laws and tongues, an empire 
embracing some of Spain, most of Italy, all of modern France, 
Switzerland, Germany, was held together by the mighty per- 
sonality of this Charles. He was a sun out of the deepest 
night of European history. He breathed the breath of life 
into the corpse of the Western Roman Empire, and it stood 
forth again in a radiant splendor. He laid the foundations of 
Germany and France, indeed of modern Europe. No other 
statesman ever influenced the literature, laws, politics, church 
and system of education of his time as did Charles the Great. 
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A Scholar of the Old Type 


LUCY D. HEALD, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WR. ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON’S 
) description of the cloistered life of the scholar 
is an effective argument for the preservation of 
that type, although the apologist confesses that 
the type may be considered a national luxury 
)) rather than necessity. The picturesque setting 
| of venerable, ivy-hung walls and ancient win- 

dows, hallowed by immemorial traditions, makes 
a Fellow of Magdalene a peculiarly attractive personage to 
Americans, for we are unable to exhibit such a product. We 
should be glad to say, as Emerson wrote of John Murray 
Forbes, ‘‘I am proud of my country that she has produced 
such a creature!” But this particular luxury is not to be pur- 
chased. We pretend indifference by lauding the modern edu- 
cator-publicist to the disparagement of ‘‘ the scholar of the old 
type.” The term may soon be transferred to England, for Mr. 
Benson notes with regret that the modern spirit of busyness has 
infected the old Cantabrigian serenity. 

I once knew a scholar of the old type who was a stranger in 
his own land, an anachronism in this generation. Perverse fate 
made him a country school-teacher ; he belongs naturally to the 
age of Browning’s ‘‘ Grammarian,” when the chief business of 
life was *‘ settling ’oti’s business,” giving us ‘‘the doctrine of 
the enclitic #:.”. Six hours a day ‘‘ the professor” must labor 
in the world; the rest he spends in his chosen hortus znclusus, 
a study redolent of beer and tobacco. Safe from society, from 
trade, even from the newspaper, he becomes in these precious 
hours the sole pupil in an academe of books. When school 
work presses unduly and is not to be put by, he rises at four or 
five o’clock, not to be deprived of his daily indulgence in Pindar 
or Horace or Milton, the last being the only ‘*‘ modern” writer 
he deigns to read. The favorI had won by the lucky scanning 
of my Homer class under his inspection was soon lost by my 
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refusal to join him at his matins. Pindar at five o’clock on a 
winter morning! ‘The bygone days of * plain living and high 
thinking” could afford no more heroic example. Summer 
vacations are spent happily in reading Homer; the Iliad one 
summer, the Odyssey the next, and so on year after year. I 
doubt if he skips even the catalogue of ships! 

In spite of spectacles and stooping shoulders, ‘‘ the professor” 
is not in appearance the typical scholar. Yethe deserves to be 
described in classical terms. Bearded like Jove, he frowns and 
the school trembles. His lungs are as the lungs of Stentor. 
The imaginative reader may easily derive appropriate similes 
from the following: Ares rather than Apollo, Bacchus, Chiron, 
Dionysus—my own scholarship is inadequate to continue the 
alphabet, for I am not a scholar of the old type. 

As to mind and temper, Vulcanic occurs to me as the fitting 
metaphor; or, to translate, he is a teacher of the ‘‘ sledge- 
hammer variety.” He cherishes the principle in vogue in John 
Ridd’s day, that a boy must conjugate rizrw, ** I beat,” or ex- 
perience cizrupa:, **] am béaten.” The sound of his lash, 
material or verbal, would penetrate to the adjoining room, 
where I was expounding to an unappreciative generation the 
nice distinction of the aorist; or demanding der, die, das said 
backward ; or objecting to C’es¢ mo? as an argument for ‘‘ It’s 
me”; or pointing out the awful warning which ‘* Lycidas” 
affords to the student of English literature who won’t study his 
mythology ; or elucidating the peculiar constitutional principles 
of the state of Connecticut. For my scholarship, though un- 
equal to the task of describing ‘‘ the professor” in his chosen 
diction, became extraordinarily elastic during that memorable 
year. My display of learning was often interrupted by a shout 
from the main room: ‘‘ So ad governs the ablative! J/Zradzle 
dictu!” or ‘** Words, words, words!’ That’s all you seem to 
read. Is ‘line’ synonymous with ‘angle’ in your mind?” If I 
heard a deep sigh, Semper mutadile! I knew that his favorite 
pupil had failed in Vergil, and not ignorant of misfortune 
myself, longed to succor the miserable. 

It is not surprising that we assistants preferred to settle cases 
of discipline ourselves rather than report them to the professor. 
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But one week our patience was worn threadbare. An epi- 
demic of floor shaking had spread through the school, afflicting 
even the morally immune. The old building lent itself admir- 
ably tothe trick of floor shaking. Have you ever tried it? 
You must bend your knee at a certain angle, and press on the b 
ball of your foot with a wiggling pressure. Any boy can show 
you how. It is difficult to locate the offender, for there are 
always innocent knees to mislead the teacher. But one day in 
this week I had the luck to catch Master Billy in the act from 
inception to completion. He offered no denial. At once I 
meted out an appropriate sentence, and dismissed the case from 
my mind. 

It happened to be election day, and we were to hold a mock 
election. The next period it became my duty to assist another 
teacher in this work. Her pupils were strangers to me, and | 
thought them unimaginative and tiresomely well behaved. In- 
deed, when she was called out of the room to interview a 
belligerent parent, the class was disinterested. In this interim 
I grew weary of contemplating their ‘* modest eyes downcast,” 
and fell to thinking of my own barbarians, especially Billy. 
This last offence added a considerable figure to a large sum. 
I allowed my mind to recall the professor’s order to report to 
him the next case of floor shaking. With deliberate, regret- 
able malice I wrote my complaint, taking care to use an 
acquired vertical script for the benefit of the professor’s near- 
sighted eyes. This was the note: ‘I caught William B. 
shaking the floor, and told him to stay after school. Do you 
wish to speak to him about it ?” 

The phraseology of that note is undeniably tactful; the en- 
suing tragedy cannot be considered as effect from that cause. 
By punishing Billy myself with the usual feminine penalty, I 
practically took the case out of the professor’s jurisdiction; yet 
I was obeying orders, and best of all, would get even with 
Billy by threatening to employ the professor’s aid. 

Ominous sounds were issuing from the main room; some 
one must have dodged an eraser, for it struck the blackboard 





i with unimpeded impetus. I looked about for an unobtrusive 
th messenger. In one corner sat a pale boy with white eyelashes, 
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who seemed to lead the class in unimaginative goodness. The 
seating plan designated him as Claude. I chose Claude for 
my messenger, appreciating for the first time the peculiar merit 
of the class. ’ 

Claude’s departure roused no interest. On similar occa- 
sions it was possible for me to read in the eyes of my class 
as plainly as if scrolls issued from their mouths: ‘* What 
he’s done? He ain’t done nothin’. Gee! Look out for the 
professor ! ” 

Soon, however, the downcast eyes were staring inquisitively 
atme. The professor was evidently ‘‘ speaking to” Billy. It 
was a relief to me at that moment to remember that Billy was 

‘guard on the football team, for a series of thumps indicated 
that he was being flung down three steps and yanked up again. 
Claude was presumably lingering to witness the encounter. 
I had supposed him incapable of such healthy curiosity. 

Then the door was slammed open and the professor, snort- 
ing, thrust in Claude, who looked ready to faint. The boy 
sank into his seat and dropped his head on his arms, sobbing 
incoherently. His clothes were dusty and awry. Was this 
Claude, the unimpeachable and immaculate? How I had 
been deceived in my reading of his character ! 

Then an awful fear possessed me; I had written the wrong 
name. No, I had written the note before I knew Claude’s 
name. But there was some fatal mistake, confirmation of 
which I read in the faces of the class. 

‘*Give me that note.” My voice was small, dry, unrecog- 
nizable, half frightened, half accusing. 

I read, and could breathe again. I gave it back without a 
word. The professor also read. His face whitened. He ran 
to Claude. The boy shrank from him, but his master raised 
him gently. They stood facing the class, the professor’s arm 
about Claude’s shoulders. We were awed by the sound of a 
man’s sobs. 

‘Class, this boy has been wronged. It is all my fault. He 
is innocent. Noone but me is to blame. I didn’t stop to read. 
I claim the fault zz ¢oto. Claude, will you forgive me?” 

Claude, very red and noble looking, put out his hand, and 
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the professor grasped it eagerly. The unimaginative class 
were taxed to the limit of their mental and emotional powers. 
I believe they all pitied the professor and admired Claude. 
As for me, I hardened my heart, ignoring the appealing glance 
of the professor as he felt his way out of the room. I remained 
after school to intercede for Billy, but my solicitation proved 
unnecessary, the professor was too weak to hurt him. 

The professor has in the last ten years degenerated into a 
peripatetic schoolmaster, for the fathers of Claudes are not so 
generous as their sons. But I cannot help thinking that as 
Fellow of Magdalene, capped and gowned, the professor would 
lead the placid, dignified life that Mr. Benson praises. His 
own alma mater, a little fresh-water college, has no cloister 
to protect him. Surely Cambridge or Oxford would have 
been kinder to a great classical scholar. His infirmities of 
temper and will I am inclined to attribute to unhappiness, for 
the crudity of New England villages, the unclassical atmos- 
phere of his surroundings must be uncongenial to him. What 
final fate is in store for him? I know of no more acceptable 
destiny than that somehow he may touch 

‘*the Happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew.” 
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Gift of Autumn 


HENRY CHADWICK 


Our temperate land 
Doth yield a spice no tropic ever knew: 
The season’s scent 
That comes with rusted leaves and frozen dew. 





Francis Bacon on FE.ducation 


PROFESSOR EDWARD O. SISSON, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 


™MROBABLY no two men have influenced the con- 
} tent of education more than Aristotle and Francis 
Bacon: each in turn founded an intellectual em- 
pire which for ages dominated education. Bacon’s 
influence, indeed, is probably not vet past its 
prime. But neither Aristotle nor Bacon has left 
any complete statement of educational doctrine: 
in the case of Aristotle we have a fragment, 
thorough enough, as far as it goes, to imply the purpose of 
an exhaustive and appreciative treatment; and this fragment 
has by no means been neglected by students of education. In 
the case of Bacon we have several fragments, but they are 
small and scattered, and do not evince any full appreciation of 
the importance of the subject; and the attention of students of 
education has not been largely directed to them. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to call attention to some passages in Bacon’s 
writing in which educational doctrine is treated. 

The important passages are three in number, and treat the 
following topics: The Organization of Higher Study and 
Research—Advancement of Learning, Book II, chapter i, first 
half;* Teaching, or School Learning, 747d. Book VI, chapter 
iv, last two thirds; Moral Education, 7d. Book VII, chapter 
ili. Besides these extended passages several of the essays deal 
with educational problems, more or less directly, especially 
these: Of Studies; Of Parents and Children; Of Custom and 
Education. 

The first impression likely to arise from a reading of these 
passages is that the writer was surprisingly deficient in any full 
recognition of the vital importance of the education of the 
young. ‘* School learning” he is almost ready to dismiss en- 
tirely with the remark that ‘‘ it were the shortest way to refer it 





*See Francis Bacon and the Modern University, by the present writer, 
Popular Science Monthly. 
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to the Jesuits, who, in point of usefulness, have herein excelled.” 
In his essay on ‘‘ Plantations” (colonies) he deals with climate, 
soil, government, freedom of custom, mines, treatment of the 
natives, domestic animals, and even the great necessity of salt, 
but never a word about schools. And in the chapter on the 
culture of the mind, there is no hint that youth is the pre-eminent 
season for such culture. He does indeed make some vague 
implications as to the importance of education, in a passage up- 
on the fortunes of learned men (A. of L., Book I, p. 38); he 
admits that of all their employments ‘‘ that most exposed to con- 
tempt is the education of youth, to which they are commonly 
allotted.” He comes to their defence in such a lukewarm 
manner that the effect is that of ‘‘ damning with faint praise.” 
He says also that ‘‘the wisdom of the ancientest and best times 
always complained that states were too busy with laws and too 
remiss in point of education.” Nowhere else, so far as I have 
seen, does he express any opinion as to the duty of the state to 
provide education for its youth; in the midst of so much pro- 
phetic matter as we find in the advancement of learning we are 
surprised not to find a hint of this great moment in modern life. 

The fact seems to be that Bacon’s conception of knowledge 
and learning was, as it were, static; that truth lay complete in 
nature, and simply needed to be discovered and communicated, 
in pieces and masses; and under this ruling conception the 
idea of the unfolding of the human mind, which is the most 
fruitful idea in educational thought, was suppressed. 

On the other hand we cannot fail to see how the brilliant 
light of a great mind, even cast only obliquely or by reflection 
upon education, has still brightly illuminated many points; 
moreover, it must be of interest to hear even the few words 
spoken directly upon education, by one who is indirectly the 
chief source of the distinctively modern in educational theory 
and practice; one without whom Comenius and Spencer, 
nature study and the laboratory method, and a good half of the 
present curriculum, would not have been possible. 

I. The passage upon teaching, or ‘‘ school learning,” as 
Bacon calls it, is the most insignificant and least interesting of 
the three educational discussions. It is less than three pages 
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long, and more than half a page is taken up with a story of 
slight relevancy and value; the subject of teaching is intro- 
duced as an appendix to tradition, tradition in turn being a 
subdivision of logical sciences. Nor does the discussion seem 
to lay claim to any clear order, to say nothing of completeness ; 
it really consists, to use Bacon’s own introductory phrase, of 
‘¢a few admonitions.” 

We have already noted Bacon’s opinion that the Jesuits had 
excelled in teaching; and indeed it was the time of the best 
achievements of that society in education; their plans and 
methods had reached full development, and had not yet begun 
to suffer from the most serious faults which later showed them- 
selves in the system. Bacon has expressed his admiration for 
the Jesuits even more emphatically in another place: ‘‘In 
regard to their diligence in fashioning the morals and cultivat- 
ing the minds of youth, I may say, as Agesilaus said to his 
enemy Pharnabazus, ‘Since you are such as you are, would 
that you were of our part.’” (Advancement of Learning, Book 
I, p. 38, Bohn edition. ) 

3acon favors education in ‘** colleges,” that is, large quasi pub- 
lic institutions, rather than in private houses or (small) schools. 
He recommends varying studies to suit the individual: first, in 
order to encourage the growth of the pupil’s peculiar ‘* genius,” 
and then also for the purpose, when necessary, of remedying 
defects in the mind; ‘‘there are certain remedies in a proper 
choice of studies for particular indispositions of mind.” He 
advances the same idea in the essay of studies: ** There is no 
stand or impediment in the wit but may be wrought out by fit 
studies.” In both places he cites the power of mathematical 
study to remedy inattention or a ‘‘ wandering wit.” In this 
connection he wisely recommends great care in the choice of 
exercises, quoting Cicero’s saying, that ‘‘faults as well as 
faculties are generally exercised in exercises.” 

In this section he also remarks upon the plasticity of youth: 
‘* Proper discipline, in tender years, has such a power, though 
latent and unobserved, as neither time nor future labor can any- 
way subdue in our riper age.” 

The discussion of teaching closes with a lengthy commenda- 
tion of the use of dramatic exercises in education. 
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Conspicuous by its absence is any advocacy of the use of the 
senses or the inductive method in school learning; it does not 
seem to have occurred to Bacon that those new organons which 
he champions so vigorously for the work of the discovery of 
knowledge might also have an indispensable function in the 
transmission of knowledge—taking education in the narrow 
sense which he implies for it by making it an appendix to 
‘*tradition.” Bacon did, in fact, leave entirely to others, 
chiefly Comenius, to perceive and point out the value for edu- 
cation, of the new methods of scientific research, and of the 
new materials revealed by these methods. 

II. Bacon divides ethics into two parts: the doctrine of 
models (the good), and the ‘‘georgics of the mind”; the 
second part is really a discussion of the formation of character, 
but as already noted, is not referred specially to the period of 
youth; nevertheless, much valuable educational matter is con- 
tained in it. To this topic he devotes a whole chapter of about 
twelve pages ( Bohn edition)—really his most important passage 
upon education. Bacon himself declares the importance of 
this subject of the ** georgics of the mind,” ‘* without which the 
preceding part of morality (the doctrine of the good) is no 
more than an image or beautiful statue, without life or motion.” 

The treatment of this topic is systematic. ‘* We must distin- 
guish the things in our power, and those that are not, for the 
one may be altered, while the other can only be applied. 
There are three things to be considered: viz. (1) The different 
dispositions; (2) the affections; and (3) the remedies; an- 
swering in physic to the constitution, the distemper and the 
medicines. And of these three only the last is in our power. 
Yet we ought as carefully to inquire into the things that are 
not in our power as into those that are.” 

The material for a study of dispositions or natures of men 
is best found in the lives of illustrious characters in history. 
Bacon mentions particularly Livy’s lives of Africanus and Cato ; 
Tacitus’ lives of Tiberius, Claudius, Nero; Guicciardine’s lives 
of Ferdinand of Spain, the Emperor Maximilian, Popes Leo 
(the Tenth) and Clement (the Twelfth), and others. From 
such sources ‘‘ Let a full and accurate treatise be wrote upon 
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this fertile and copious subject. So that an artificial and 
accurate dissection may be made of men’s minds and natures, 
and the precepts concerning the cures of the mind may be 
more rightly formed.” 

‘¢ Next to the doctrine of characters follows the doctrine of 
affections and perturbations, which, we observed above, are the 
diseases of the mind.” He blames ethics for not attending 
sufficiently to this subject, and adds, ‘to say the truth, the 
poets and historians are the principal teachers of this science.” 
The leading question for the educator is ‘‘ how far one passion 
may regulate another, and how they employ each other’s assist- 
ance to conquer some one, after the manner of hunters and 
fowlers, who take beast with beast and bird with bird.” 

The third part of this section, treating the ‘‘ remedies,” is 
the richest of all in real educational wisdom. ‘* We come 
now,” says Bacon, ‘‘to those things that are within our own 
power, and work upon the mind, and affect and govern the 
will and the appetite; whence they have great efficacy in 
altering the manners. And here philosophers should dili- 
gently inquire into the powers and energy of custom, exercise, 
habit, education (by which we may here understand school 
learning), example, imitation, emulation, company, friendship, 
praise, reproof, exhortation, reputation, laws, books, studies, 
etc., for these are the things which reign in men’s morals.” 

Bacon proceeds to enlarge upon a few points suggested by 
the above list of influences; first, habit or custom. For the 
best use of habit he gives four precepts, out of many which 
might be laid down: (1) Tasks should be neither too heavy, 
nor too light; too heavy tasks work discouragement, and too 
light cause loss of time and progress. (2) ‘*To procure a 
habit in the exercise of any faculty let two seasons be prin- 
cipally observed: the one when the mind is best, and the other 
when it is worst disposed for the business; that by the former 
the greater despatch may be made, and by the latter the 
obstructions of the mind may be borne down with a strenuous 
application; whence the intermediate times slide away the 
more easily and agreeably.” (3) ‘*To endeavor our utmost 
against that whereto we are strongly impelled by nature.” (4) 
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‘¢The mind is easier, drawn on to those things which are not 
principally intended by the operator, because our nature is 
such as in a manner hates to be commanded.” 

After a brief discussion of the influence of studies upon 
character, concluding, ‘‘for it is true that ‘studies pass into 
manners,’ and so do conversation, reputation, the laws, etc,” 
he passes to ‘‘ another cure of the mind, which seems more 
accurate and elaborate than the rest; the minds of men are, at 
certain times, in a more perfect, and at others in a more de- 
praved state. The design of this cure is, therefore, to improve 
the good times, and expunge the bad.” The same idea is viv- 
idly expressed at the end of the essay ‘‘ Of Nature in Men”: 
‘* A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; therefore, let 
him seasonably water the one, and destroy the other.” 

Near the beginning of the chapter Bacon complains in words 
quoted from Seneca, that ‘‘Of the details of life everyone 
deliberates, but of the whole of life, no one.” He closes the 
chapter with a fuller recognition of the supreme necessity of 
the large view. ‘* We will, therefore, conclude these georgics 
of the mind with that remedy which of all others is the shortest, 
noblest and most effectual for forming the mind to virtue, 
and placing it near a state of perfection: viz., that we choose 
and propose to ourselves just and virtuous ends of our lives 
and actions, yet such as we have in some degree the faculty of 
obtaining. For if the ends of our actions are good and virtuous, 
and the resolutions of our minds for obtaining them fixed and 
constant, the mind will directly mould and form itself at once 
to all kinds of virtue.” And the summation of all good aims 
and ends of life is love; ‘* which is most appositely called the 
bond of perfection, because it ties up and fastens all the virtues 
together. So, without doubt, if the mind be possessed with 
the fervor of true charity he will rise to a higher degree of per- 
fection than by all the doctrine of ethics, which is but a sophist 
compared with charity.” 





Unproductive Scholarship 


PROFESSOR WALLACE N. STEARNS, WESLEY COLLEGE, GRAND FORKS, 
NORTH DAKOTA 


search for truth, the dissemination of culture, and 

the training of the youth. In the quest of this 
last, it is to be borne in mind that education is 
not a pouring from vessel to vessel; that student 
minds are not ‘* passive buckets,” waiting to be 
filled from other receptacles, differing from the 
recipients only in size orage. ‘Though we know 
all mysteries and all knowledge; though the lore of antiquity 
and the gift of all tongues be ours; and though our minds be 
tabulated storehouses of wisdom, yet is there something, lacking 
which we lose all—the creative power of the scholar. 

The modern thirst for degrees is responsible for the inflicting 
of much learned trash on the academic world, to be known 
only to the candidates and the examining committees. Nor is 
the world, because of its ignorance, much the poorer, so far as 
most of this material is concerned. It is, indeed, valuable to 
know how many times Shakespeare used the vocative case, or 
how frequently Irving employed the periodic sentence. So, 
too, it would be interesting to know the number of leaves on 
the campus trees, and to have them classified into serrate, 
obtuse, pointed, etc., but in the pursuit of such knowledge too 
often the human brain is transformed into a mechanical adding 
machine, and souls that once possessed resilience and elasticity 
have become huge cabinets decorated with the tabs of so-called 
classified knowledge. 

The game thus played is not worth the candle. In the sta- 
tistical laboratory such minds have a large place, but their 
presence in an educafional institution can only serve as a 
damper to enthusiasm, a deadener to creative work. Utterly 
devoid of imagination, destitute of resources, innocent of pro- 


— mission of the university is threefold: The 
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phetic gift, men of this type lose sight of the grandeur of the 
forest in the hopeless maze of trees, and in the multitude of 
houses quite fail to see the city. 

How many doctorates, too, hang by a single thread, the 
thesis that won the degree, which essay passed from the 
examiner’s hands to the stack room, there to rest in peace. 

Of the reasons for the above state of affairs a few are easy to 
see. In the first place mediocre minds often are set to a pace 
they were never intended by nature to take. Men who might 
have known the pleasure of living, of service, of fellowship, of 
humanity, of culture, have become vats whose sole virtue is 
their power to contain without leakage. For the holder of a 
degree to remain silent through the years, for a degree to lose 
its savor, save in its annual appearance in the alumni catalogue, 
argues either untoward circumstances over which human will 
has no control, sacrifice of scholarship to the labors of the 
pioneer, or another instance of a degree gone to seed. If one 
cannot do a great thing one can do a little thing, and oppor- 
tunities to do something knock at every man’s door. A degree 
is a public trust imposing obligation on the holder to contribute 
to the enlarging of the field of knowledge, the expedition of_ 
research, or the bettering of methods. The scholar should not 
rest content that he is known by virtue of the institution of 
which he is a member, but should endeavor to add to the 
prestige of the institution he serves. 

Again, the mind is put to the task of the adding machine or 
the cash register. The student approaches Milton, Dante, 
Homer, Tennyson or Browning much as the medical student 
approaches a cadaver. Think of counting the irregular verbs 
in Lycidas, or the occurrences of the particle de in Hector’s 
words to Andromache, or the ablatives absolute in the odes of 
Horace—this and nothing more. 

‘* He settled /Zo7/2’s business—let it be! 
Properly based Oun— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De 


Dead from the waist down.’’ 


The difference here is, as has been well put, that death is from 
the waist up. 
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Another cause exists in the fact that extreme specialization 
often quite overlooks all co-ordination or interrelation of de- 
partments. The Latin student goes out with no knowledge of 
Greek, the student of Romance languages with no knowledge 

’ of Latin, and the English student is ignorant of them all. The 

| student of American history has the barest smattering of Euro- 
pean history, and ancient history is almost wholly tabooed. 
Such discipline is but the falling of the traditional millstone on 
the hapless student. ‘The driest half hour of my life,” testi-* 
fied a noted conversationalist, ‘‘I spent at a university recep- 
tion, seated between two eminent professors.” Such narrow 
scholarship, for example, has played its part in the deadening 
of interest, now all too prevalent in the study of the humanities. 

Not for an instant is the claim made that one mind can know 
all things. But the excess of the evils suggested leads to 
results similar to those produced by the transforming of the old 
handicrafts into modern factories. ‘To cheapen production and 
to systematize effort, artists become workmen who, to earn a 
livelihood, blindly and doggedly repeat a single movement or a 
twist of the arm. 

In many instances there is too little touch between teacher 
and student. In the anxiety for ‘‘ personal freedom” ignorant 
youth have been left to wallow in marshes of whose bounds 
they have not the faintest suspicion. Too often the teacher is 
a professional. With balance in hand he weighs every word, 
every move, and is eternally grading his students as so many 
A’s, C’s, or mutiples of ten. The wise student learns to shun 
these human steelyards as he loves his life. Too many 
teachers, too, feel the bitterness of disappointment if they fail 
to see in their pupils replicas of their mental selves. That 
wine tastes sweetest that bears the familiar flavor. 

No device can atone for the lack of native skill. Talent is 
not the fiat of method or of artificial means. But the best 
results accrue when natural genius is supported and promoted 
by skillful artifice. Matters might be helped by a few changes 
in the way of organization of work, or, better, by a completing 
of methods existing more or less imperfectly in most institu- 
tions. It must be borne in mind, though, that no uniform rule 
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can be formulated and the supreme need in each case will be 
adaptation, whatever method is employed. 

Departments could be organized into sections or groups, 
each group including such departments as are closely inter- 
related, as, ¢. 2. Greek and Latin; Oriental languages, modern 
languages; philosophy and psychology; biological sciences ; 
physics and mathematics. Where there are two or more heads 
of departments composing said groups, these heads could serve 
also as chairmen of the groups in the order of seniority, for such 
terms as might be agreed upon, say one year. In this way the 
eyes of the student, and of teacher, too, would be kept open to 
the interdependence of related departments. There would be 
fewer such anomalies as a graduate in Arts through the depart- 
ment of English, with no knowledge of the Greek models that 
meant so much to such men as Shelley and Milton. We should 
have fewer historians that were the barest chronologers, and 
fewer philosophers that looked askance at physiology, psychol- 
ogy, and other cognate subjects. The integrity of the depart- 
ments would be maintained as at present. 

Under the patronage of the divisions could be organized 
students’ clubs whose object would be the encouragement of 
research and the attainment of skill in the handling of materials 
and apparatus. The advantages of such societies would be 
numerous :— 

The responsibilities would be less irksome than in the sem- 
inary, would not require such mature effort, would afford the 
student greater freedom for Orientation, and would give the 
instructor larger opportunity for discovering the natural bent of 
his students. Students would gradually acquire habits of self- 
reliance and resourcefulness, a feat hard to accomplish with 
mature students familiar only with the handout systems of 
education too much in vogue. 

Students who do not plan university work long drawn out 
would find in such an arrangement means for the cultivation of 
the power to collate data, to weigh evidence, and to draw con- 
clusions. "And even to prospective graduates the seminary 
work would not come like a shock, and time and energy would 
be saved in the most valuable period of one’s academic career. 
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By this method, prospective candidates for the graduate 
school could be picked out and steered to the proper fold. 
Men with investigative faculties, with powers of research, 
could be gathered together in the seminaries of the graduate 
college. There would be fewer misfits through the desire of 
professors to increase the number of sittings in their class 
rooms. Students might still be few in many departments, but 
they would represent a good, wholesome evolution in each 
case, and there would be fewer cases of fzs aller among aspir- 
ants for academic favors. While yet in their beginnings, 
before heart and energies had been committed to and invested 
in incongruous lines of study, conscientious instructors could 
be weeding out errors of selection and thus assisting to prevent 
future failures. 

Students in related departments would be thrown together, 
and all would complete their course with reasonable claims to 
liberal education, inasmuch as they would be thrown into touch 
with students in other fields and would be awakened to the 
value and interest of cognate studies. Attention would be 
drawn to interesting and profitable lines of investigation not 
wholly within any one field, but rather in one of those areas 
bordering on several. ‘Too often such opportunities lie fallow, 
until discovered by some chance comer who has made some 
unusual combination of major and minors. Such societies 
might be named in keeping with their work, Art Club, History 
and Political Science Club, etc., or for some eminent scholar, 
as Linneus, Agassiz, Darwin. At all events, whatever the 
name, organization should be complete, the aim definite, and 
the plans kept strictly in working order. 

The progress of the student would be steady. Enrolled in 
selected departments, as soon as settled in his place his natural 
bent, aided by wise counsel, would land him in one of these 
student associations where he could learn to pose as‘a real 
student, to act as a spur to his own energies, and to serve in his 
place as a reliable informant to his peers on the theme in hand. 
By the time he is a graduate of the senior college he is mature 
for the more serious work of the seminar, prepared to assume 
the responsibilities of the more professional work. The hun- 
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ter’s instinct will have been developed, some knowledge of 
apparatus and method acquired, and some vision enjoyed of 
worlds yet to be explored. And further, some of the vaster 
interstices removed, the field of knowledge will assume a some- 
what reticulated appearance, and there will be a corresponding 
lessening of the loneliness of voices crying in wildernesses of 
their own making. 

The graduate school will thus become a community of choice 
spirits urged on by possible ambitions rather than the promis- 
cuous bodies they too often are at present. It would be the 
training ground for real investigators and for teachers and 
others seeking a broader culture and preparation; and gradu- 
ates from such institutions, instead of walking the plank as is 
too often the case at present, would fit into the social scheme 
and find a sphere of useful and acceptable service. 

That several of the above suggestions are in successful opera- 
tion in some of the older and even in the younger centers, 
removes the odium of novelty, and it only remains to put into 
complete operation some such plan whose success would rest 
on the working together of its tried and proved component 
parts. The defects with existing organizations of this char- 
acter are limitation to single departments, lack of oversight 
and direction, absence of definite relation between undergradu- 
ates on one hand and the graduate schools on the other. The 
system should constitute a recognized feature in the university 
economy, and be as much a factor as the organization into 
departments. Such a society is not for a student rendezvous, 
but should serve as a way-house instead. ‘The university is 
not an arena where departments work for their own ends, but, 
in a figure, like armor woven throughout. 





The Teaching of English Literature 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


i} NGLISH literature was one of the last of the 
} staples of education to be added to our college 
} curriculums, and perhaps it is this fact which 
accounts for the vast difference in both theory 
and practice in teaching it. For, at one extreme, 
high-minded, if somewhat pessimistic, scholars 
and men of culture say that literature is esthetics, 
and that esthetics cannot be taught, and with them 
President Wilson, of Princeton, who is certainly high minded, 
though by no means pessimistic, has but recently ranked him- 
self. At the other Mr. Quickly Cramem, Ph.D., offers to give 
candidates, in six weeks, all the knowledge of literature neces- 
sary for entrance into college. If we accept one conclusion 
teachers of English are useless. If we believe Mr. Cramem, 
much time in college must be wasted which might be employed 
in professional or technical courses. 





Thus an old question, long since answered, and yet never 
answered until thoroughly understood, must appear at the very 
beginning of any discussion of this much-discussed subject. 
Why should literature be taught at all? Why does English, 
for example, belong on the bill of fare of a scientific school? 
What right have we to ask a man who is trying to learn all 
about engineering in three years to step aside for Shakespeare? 
Or cannot a member of an academic course, preparing for busi- 
ness, be more profitably employed on economics than on Pope? 
It is sadly true that if you get at the secret heart of many an 
undergraduate in such courses you find an idea, by no means 
so rare as to deserve preservation—an idea that the study of 
English literature is useful (if at all) because it enables the stu- 
dent to hold up his end in conversation (particularly feminine 
conversation), and bestows a comfortable knowledge of the 
names of poets, heathen gods and Biblical characters likely to 
be mentioned in the papers. These accomplishments are not 
without their value, and yet teachers of English aspire to be 
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prophets of something more than afternoon tea conversation for 
the undergraduates who must sit their hour beneath them. 
They may be pardoned for hoping that their real purpose is 
understood, and for desiring to explain and defend that purpose. 
Of course it would be obstinacy to deny that there are plenty of 
teachers who do not care whether they are appreciated or not, 
and have never questioned the efficacy of teaching anything, 
being quite content if their superiors provide duties for them, 
and pay for attention to business. Such are fortunate, for they 
can console themselves for a lack of sympathy on the part of 
their classes, or the public, with a sense of conscious virtue, and 
by a comfortable feeling of having ‘‘ done something” for the 
race. But all of us are not so thick skinned. When President 
Wilson declares that appreciation of literature cannot be taught 
we wish to be heard as to why appreciation often is not taught, 
and what may nevertheless be accomplished in the endeavor. 
If the freshman calls his Shakespeare ‘‘ rot” we feel badly 
about it, and when ‘* 98” writes to the papers, as recently, that 
it is foolish to waste time over college studies, for he never did, 
and now is making $10,000 a year, we are not satisfied to 
smile, and say ‘ Philistine” pityingly, but must wonder if he 
could not have been made to understand what in addition to 
$10,000 a year some intellectual cultivation, and particularly 
some study of literature (for we are partial ), might have brought 
him. 

Evidently the question, what is the use of teaching literature, 
was never answered for this last critic, unless negatively. 
And yet, while it is difficult to say how literature should be 
taught, it is comparatively easy to agree upon the proper pur- 
pose of a college course in English. Few probably would dis- 
sent if one should assert that it is primarily to impart a love of 
good literature. Most would agree that while ‘‘ mental disci- 
pline,” that beast of the preparatory school, a knowledge of 
the language, an acquaintance with literary history, a famili- 
arity with the masters of style, all these and others are useful 
and important by-products of such a course, if it does not infuse 
some genuine appreciation of the imaginative work of the 
greater writers, it is a course in English but not a course in 
literature. 
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The reason will be clearer if one remembers and takes seri- 
ously the trite phrase that ‘‘ college is a preparation for life.” 
The members of the various faculties in a university are 
assorted into sundry groups, each one of which is advertising 
a certain brand of life. If the professor is a scientist he is 
probably upholding an existence where facts are marshalled 
by the intellect toward success. If he is a teacher of literature, 
or of any subject not strictly professional or ‘‘ practical,” his 
ideal is a life where thoughts are ennobled to control noble 
and effective actions and make for happy living. But only the 
grossest materialist would propose a life of pure facts, with 
such interesting elements as love, religion, and the appreciation 
of beauty omitted. And only the most absurd of philosophers 
could try to teach a life of thought, divorced from such facts as 
railroads, dry goods, money, and food. Each presents his ideal 
merely as a not-to-be-omitted part of the whole scheme of 
things, a view of life that must be taken, as well as some 
others, with a bias of course toward his own pet arrangement 
of the emphasis. 

Now the ideal of the teacher of English is culture, a word 
which may be defined in this connection by paraphasing 
Matthew Arnold’s definition, and calling it a knowledge of the 
best that has been thought in all ages of the world, with a view 
to the ennobling of our lives and to the extracting of the highest 
kind of pleasure from them. To urge his students toward 
such an ideal is the ambition of the teacher of English. Except 
in rare instances he is not trying to make a critic, a scholar, 
or a poet from his pupil, nor is he arguing for the unpractical 
in life; he is, merely, to be figurative, maintaining that in our 
universe there is a moon as well as a sun, that to be an edu- 
cated man culture in our special sense, as well as a knowledge 
of facts and power to use them, is essential. This explains 
why the teacher of English should try above all things to instill 
a love of literature, neglecting for this higher aim even such 
sacred matters as dates. For literature, which enshrines in 
accessible form so much of the highest, the clearest and most 
beautiful thought of every age, is almost the main agent for 
the propagation of culture. No two or three hour a week 
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English course ever gave mastery of it. But the process must 
be begun, and as so much of culture as is gained from literature 
comes through a lifetime of reading, an appreciation of the 
best, some taste and discrimination, and a real love of reading 
must evidently be the main purpose of the college course in 
literature. 

But to come to the proof of the pudding. ‘The very use of 
the word culture raises suspicions of the impractical. We are 
asked, and rightly, why, after liberal doses of literature, are 
your recent graduates seldom men of culture? Our interroga- 
tors will usually admit, at least in print, that culture is a good 
thing, but if one proposes the equation, undergraduate + a 
course in English = a man of culture, they will look, and often 
vainly, for the result which will prove the truth of it. Now the 
fault is not with the equation. Nor is it wholly with the teacher 
who is the means of solving it. Probably there is something 
wrong with the English departments of our colleges—is there 
any form of elementary education which has been perfected? 
But it is neither fair nor right to place all the blame upon 
the teacher. He gets and deserves his share, while the 
accuser deserves and seldom gets reproof for neglecting to 
inquire into the manifold interests and activities which the 
graduated youth enters into with a breadth of sympathy and 
understanding which would never have been so wholly his if 
good books had not opened up his heart and mind. The 
influences of a training in literature are subtle and, therefore, 
hard to distinguish. It is fairest to reserve judgment upon 
the value of such training until the after life of the subject be 
very thoroughly considered. It is not my purpose to carry on 
this difficult analysis here, but rather to touch upon certain 
special difficulties which often prevent our equation from work- 
ing out into the proper and expected result. 

To begin with we must take the point of view of the under- 
graduate. One barrier to progress arises because of his mis- 
understanding of the nature of literature and the purpose in 


teaching it. This difficulty usually comes from a common 
misconception of what is called ‘‘ classic” literature, or, to be 
more particular, let us say poetry. Perhaps it is safe to assert 
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that in his heart of hearts the average adult considers poetry 
something good for the man of sentiment, and, perhaps, for all 
women, but to be partaken of personally only in moments of 
weakness. Naturally the average undergraduate feels the 
same way about it. Now it is assuredly true that some men 
take to poetry more kindly than others, but to suppose that for 
the generality poetry is a superfluous luxury is to misunder- 
stand the very nature of that form of expression which the 
strongest feelings and deepest thought given to man have 
almost always chosen. To say of a given reader that it is 
impossible that he should ever enjoy poetry is almost equiva- 
lent to an insult, since, except in the case of certain abnormal 
persons, it would be a denial of emotions, and a love of the 
beautiful in thought or feeling. Poetry, of course, is by no 
means bound up with books. Caliban sucked his poetry from 
the ‘*sounds and sweet airs” of his island, and many a man 
derives the poetical nourishment necessary for his soul from 
music, sunsets, railroads, and bridges. But poetry, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, that is written poetry, is the most 
efficient storehouse of this nourishment. It acts by the printed 
or the spoken word, giving rhythm for the ear, meaning for 
the mind, beauty for all the senses, at one and the same time. 
Since every thinking man, desirous of moving upward intel- 
lectually, is open to these influences, there should be for every- 
one, somewhere in literature, poetry which expresses and leads 
onward his own thoughts and aspirations. If our under- 
graduate, in his progress through school and college, has not 
found any, then either he has not chanced upon the proper 
poet, or, and far more probably, he is bothered by the ‘* ac- 
cent” which the writer, born in some other century or intel- 
lectual sphere, has placed upon familiar language. 

For, unfortunately, we cannot provide poets for the fireside 
and schoolroom to speak just the proper verses at the proper 
time. The best things are not all said in one generation, nor 
by men trained to speak in one fashion.. Shakespeare had to 
use Elizabethan, and so requires a glossary. Pope lived in 
the eighteenth century, and necessarily wrote about life from a 
viewpoint different from our own. Browning thought a mile 
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or so above the most of us, and sometimes deals in phrases 
which require solving. These difficulties of language, of point 
of view, of intellectual calibre, all make up that which I have 
called the ** accent” of poetry, and so result that very often the 
thought which we need to have expressed thoroughly and per- 
fectly is to be found only in a strange dialect, and must be 
studied, interpreted, or at least thought about, before we can 
understand. Hence allusions, the plague of the preparatory 
school, hence ‘‘ the historical background,” necessary evils all 
of them, though often raised to a bad eminence by teachers who 
teach them instead of literature. 

If, therefore, we are to try to make some twenty or more un- 
dergraduates get the most out of literature, the first require- 
ment, unless the hour is to be spent merely in the acquisition 
of facts, in the accumulation of marks, and in boredon,, is that 
the student should realize that somewhere in this realm of 
poetry, and in perfection probably nowhere else, is to be found 
the expression of the highest thoughts of his race in their best 
form, and therefore the mental companionship and guidance, as 
well as the pleasure, which he will need; the second require- 
ment is that he should understand the purpose of the teacher, 
who, by means of samples of great literature, is trying to give 
him background to understand, penetration to work out, and 
feeling to perceive its full meaning, so often veiled by this just- 
discussed ‘‘ accent” of the personality or period of the writer. 

But even with these two requirements fully satisfied, as they 
may be some day, there are still swamps and windfalls on the 
trail to success. Human nature, for instance, steps in, and 
brings with it that curse of our universities (others by no means 
excluded), a mental laxity, which leads to intellectual feeble- 
ness; the spirit of mild toleration of all study, which leaves the 
responsibility for one’s intellectual development by scholastic 
processes entirely with the faculty, and turns out graduates 
who can answer for their leg muscles, and their ability to ‘* meet 
men,” and do it well too, but for power and freedom of thought 
are content to point to their degree. One feels tempted to write 
another apologue of the land where roast pigs ran loose, and 
men were content merely to bite at them, with what results let 
readers of Charles Kingsley say. 
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However, human nature must be reckoned with in other 
quarters, and so let us take up the teacher, who has his share. 
He wields a moderately effective club—the marking system. 
Who does badly ‘‘ flunks”; who does well gets a high stand. 
Now a ‘‘flunk” is easily defined, but what is doing well in 
English? A mere acquisition of all the facts of the case ina 
Tennysonian idyll may be a whole world away from the 
loving study of the poetry which any progress toward our 
ideal of culture requires. On the other hand, an ingenious 
bluff, based upon some predeliction for the subject-matter of 
the poem, while more truly excellent than any amount of 
crammed information has never proceeded from that thoughtful 
consideration, that real work, which is absolutely essential if 
from a fondness for reading anything is to be developed a love 
for the best. It is easy to praise the crammer for the accuracy 
of his information, and hard to show him that in spite of his 
labor he is getting the shell and not the kernel of the literary 
nut. It is easy to make the bluffer sweat over allusions, glos- 
sary and all the ‘‘ accent” of the author, and hard in so doing 
not to make this ‘* accent” seem more important than the poetry 
itself, which is absurd. So here is the dilemma: if the course 
is too easy, well, we all know what happens in courses that 
are too easy; if it is made hard by such merely mechanical 
means as questions on obscurities the fine flower of literary 
appreciation will never bloom. It is fatally easy to fall between 
the stools; to announce boldly at the first recitation that you 
intend to make literature interesting, and, in the attempt to 
lead the class within the inner portals of the temple, to raise 
such a dust over the effort that the beauties of the shrine are 
visible to no one but yourself; to be so afraid, on the other 
hand, of making what should be appreciation a weary grind, 
that your men get off with a knowledge of the plot, a high 
mark, and a thankfulness at examination time that has a way, 
a little later, of turning into contempt for the course. Or 
again, to feel the horrible dead weight of recitations that won’t 
go, even when you sit up midnights replanning them, and all 
because you can’t establish the proper relations between author 
and class, your mind, in this case, exactly like a wireless tele- 
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graph instrument which cannot be tuned to the proper set of 
vibrations, although indubitably they exist. Indeed, the teacher 
is very human, and must spend an unbelievably long time 
(considering the results) over the attempt to make the course 
‘‘go,” and an unbelievably short one in the malicious attempt 
to ‘‘ flunk” the unworthy, which, as undergraduates, we all 
ascribed to him. 

The solution for all these troubles is, of course, a matter for 
prayer and fasting, and yet, as soon as we come to an under- 
standing as to what we are trying to do in any course in Eng- 
lish, the horizon is bound to lighten. For if the undergraduate 
can be made honestly to consider the ideal of culture toward 
which a genuine study of literature must lead, and appraise it at 
full value, there will be much gained. And if he can be induced 
to pay down the intellectual labor necessary to get the best of 
anything, and put it not into mere grinding for a mark, but into 
study of the ‘‘accent” of the author, with a view to interpreta- 
tion and appreciation, there will be more gained still. And if 
he gives the teacher due consideration as a fellow-worker in 
the cause, that individual, if he has the right stuff in him, will 
more and more make recitations not only vital but interesting, 
and less and less spend the time in enriching a mark book, or 
in asking for the names of characters and the outlines of plots. 

With such conditions we may hope to make clear to the critics 
from without and within the universities, whose right to criticise 
is undeniable, the true relations between the teaching of English 
and culture. Better still we may convince them that good 
teaching of literature is bound to pay dividends in an intellectual 
sweetening and broadening which can be seen and appreciated. 
But here are very concrete difficulties, which must first, and 
last, and again and again, be overcome. They do not make us 
pessimistic, for, given a good understanding all around, the 
worst that remains is the weakness of human nature, and we 
may hope for numerous falls in the bouts with that old enemy 
of human progress. But they are quite as serious as the difhi- 
culties in any other struggle for accomplishment, and they ask 
for sympathy from the onlooker, quite as much as for thought- 
ful persistence on the part of the teacher, who must be the actual 
fighter in our battles. 





Examination Questions for the Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers 


MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


1. What is the character of the Str RoGrER pE CovERLEY 
PaprerRs? Upon what characteristics does their claim to immortality 
rest? 

2. Of what literary work do the Sir RoGER DE CovERLEY 
Papers form a part? Describe in detail the scope and purpose of 
this production, and state the circumstances under which it appeared. 

3. To what department of literature does the Spectator belong? 
How does it differ from other specimens of this class which you may 
have read? 

4. Outline Addison’s life and literary career. To which period of 
his literary career does the Spectator belong? 

5. Name the chief personages in the series of sketches known as 
the Srr RoGER pE CovEeRLEY PAPERS. Which is the central 
figure? What class of society is represented by each of these 
characters? 

6. Give a brief description and characterization of Sir Roger. 
Of what class of English society is he a type? 

7. A critic has written: ‘*Sir Roger de Coverley is distinguished 
for his modesty, generosity, hospitality and eccentric whims... 
most courteous to his neighbors, most affectionate to his family, most 
amiable to his domestics.’’ Cite anecdotes illustrative of each of 
these points. 

8. Write a brief sketch of Sir Roger’s life, deriving your material 
from the Spectator Papers which you have read. 

g. Enumerate the amiable traits of character attributed to Sir 
Roger in the paper which describes the Spectator’s visit to Coverley 
Hall. 

10. Describe the Spectator’s visit to Sir Roger; describe Sir 
Roger’s visit to the theatre; give a detailed account of Sir Roger’s 
visit to Westminster Abbey. 

11. Describe the coffee house of Addison’s day. What connection 
has the coffee house with the Sir RoGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS? 

12. Rewrite in your own words Paper 111—‘* The Coverley 
Sabbath.” 
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13. Give an abstract of the Paper entitled ** Sir Roger de Coverley 
at Church.’’ 

14. Give reasons for the statement that the portion of the Specta- 
tor which contains the Srr RoGER pE CovERLEY PAPERs is the fore- 
runner of the English novel. 

15. Discuss the subject, ‘* The Common Life and Manners of the 
Queen Anne Time”’ as depicted in the Sir RoGER DE CoVERLEY 
PAPERS. 

16. Describe the manner in which Sir Roger’s death is announced 
to the reader. 

17. Make a list of twenty-five words, now obsolete, used in the 
Sir RoGER pE CovERLEY PAPERS. 

18. Under the title, ‘‘ The Coverley Ducks,’’ what topic does 
Addison discuss, and what suggestion does he make regarding the 
Royal Society ? 

19. For what purpose is the story of Eudoxus and Leontine inserted 
in Paper 123. 

20. What very interesting subject is discussed in Paper 120, ** The 
Coverley Poultry’’? What conclusion is reached? Quote the title 
verse. 

21. What subject is discussed in Paper 119? In what connection 
is this subject introduced? 

22. Of what value to the schoolboy are the Sir ROGER DE 
CovERLEY PAPERS? 

23. The Sir RoGer pE CoverRLey Papers display a high moral 
tone, literary knowledge and vigorous thought, and are characterized 
by gossipy eloquence, ingenious talk and bright and playful humor. 
Select passages illustrative of each of the above. 

24. Give the title of each Spectator Paper which you have read. 
What topics of the day are discussed in each? 

25. Write 500 words on the theme, ‘* Bits of Humor in Addison’s 
Portrait of Sir Roger.’’ 
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Editorial 


“F7FAEAMWORK”’ is an expression that describes a principle 

which is of wide application and which contributes no small 
share to the success of many effective human organizations. On 
the athletic field teamwork means the co-ordination of the individual 


_ strength and skill of the baseball nine or the football eleven. It is not 


enough to have star players or even a high general average of indi- 
vidual ability. There must.be co-operation. There must be a 
common understanding. The members must know how to adapt 
themselves to each other in their work for a single end. When they 
have added to their individual proficiency this ability to play into 
each other’s hands and present to the foe a solid unity, they are 
invincible. A good deal of this teamwork is an indispensable con- 
dition to athletic success. The same thing is recognized in the army. 
Organization, discipline, field practice make all the difference between 
raw recruits and veterans. No battle was ever won by straggling 
sharpshooters, each a law to himself. An army must have plans 
and officers and a sense of order and aim, or its campaign will degen- 
erate into guerrilla warfare and end disasterously. Wherever real 
results, well worth while, are sought by numbers of people working 
for a common end, there must be this mutual accommodation, this 
organized co-operation, and the heart or spirit which supplies the 
motive and creates the atmosphere of success. 

We present this thought, not irrelevantly, but for the purpose of 
calling attention to its importance and value in school work. To 
have efficient schools there must be a great deal of teamwork on the 
part of the officers and teachers. There is the committee—they must 
pull together, they must have a spirit, an atmosphere of harmony and 
intensity, if they are to be a real working force in the community and 
fulfil their mission. Then there are the teachers, as a body, and the 
teachers of a given school—say the high school. It is a vastly impor- 
tant part of the superintendent’s work to get his teachers co-ordinated. 
A given teacher may be ever so strong and well equipped for her 
work and yet be only partially useful if she is working all by herself, 
independently and, perhaps, at cross purposes with the other teachers. 
The high school teachers should know, not only what each fellow- 
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teacher in the same school is doing, but also they should be familiar 
with the work of the grade teachers. By keeping in close touch with 
each other the teachers of the several grades will learn to work 
together for the advancement of their classes without waste of time, 
strength and effort. This unity and spirit of co-operation is conta- 
gious and wholesome. It quickly imparts itself to the pupils and the 
whole school is toned up under the impulse. A new earnestness and 
efficiency results, and the gain is immeasurable. 

A practical illustration of the working out of this principle came to 
our notice recently in a town where the schools had become badly 
demoralized, but where the coming of a new superintendent resulted 
in a complete reorganization. A few new teachers were brought in, 
those retained were organized and trained for co-operation, and a new 
spirit quickly manifested itself throughout the entire educational 
system. This superintendent believed in teamwork and demonstrated 
its great practical value. There are, doubtless, many places where 


something of this kind would accomplish wonders. 


GREAT deal of attention is being given of late to the subject 
A of the public health, and naturally the public schools are 
expected to contribute to the movement. It is surprising that there 
has so long been so much ignorance and indifference, which is 
scarcely less than criminal, concerning the nature and causes or 
occasions of the spread of common diseases like typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, tuberculosis, cholera, etc. 

The schools have furnished a fertile soil for the spread of con- 
tagious diseases in the past. But with improved sanitation, and the 
now almost universal medical inspection, the evil conditions are dis- 
appearing, and we are coming to see that the schools can be used as 
an effective means for combating various forms of physical evil. 
The hope of the future lies in the education of the young to habits 
of cleanliness, to care of themselves, to a knowledge of the laws 
of health and of the conditions which breed disease, and to sucha 
self-controlled and temperate life as will reduce the chances of expo- 
sure to a minimum. Physiology, theoretical and practical, is now 
generally taught throughout the schools of the United States, and we 
shall have a generation shortly which cannot plead ignorance as an 
excuse for physical disability. Every teacher should use means to 
instruct and inspire the youth of the land, both by precept and 
example, with a sense of the importance of knowledge of the nature 


and laws of health, and the duty of personal conformity to them. 
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WYNHE economic aspect of measures for the preservation of the 

public health is capable of effective presentation. Prof. Irving 
Fisher, the eminent political economist of Yale University, who, in 
one of his papers before the recent International Tuberculosis Con- 
gress, in Washington, declared that consumption costs the people of 
the United States more than a billion dollars a year, is preparing an 
exhaustive report for the National Conservation Commission, which 
will contain, not only these figures, but similar data on the economic 
loss to the country from all other preventable diseases. 

At the Tuberculosis Congress, Professor Fisher declared that one 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand persons die of consumption every 
year. The cost of medical attendance and the loss of earnings before 
death average at least $2,400, he said, while if to this is added the 
money that might have been earned with health, the total loss in each 
case is about $8,000. He pointed out, also, that the disease usually 
attacks young men and women just at the time when they are begin- 
ning to earn money and cuts off their earning power for about three 
years, on an average, before they die. 

The three political parties in their national platforms have endorsed 
the idea of a ** National Organization of Public Health.”’ 

The Republican Party: ‘*We commend the efforts designed to 
secure greater efficiency in National Public Health Agencies, and favor 
such legislation as will effect this purpose.” 

The Democratic Party: ‘* We advocate the organization of all 
existing National Public Health Agencies into a National Bureau of 
Public Health, with such power over sanitary conditions connected 
with factories, mines, tenements, child labor and other such subjects 
as are properly within the jurisdiction of the federal government and 
do not interfere with the power of the states controlling Public Health 
Agencies.’’ 

The Independence Party advocates a National Department of 
Health along similar lines. 


i MPURE water is a source of a large part of the diseases that afflict 
humanity. It is of great importance to supply schools, factories, 
railroad stations and other public gathering places with the means of 
obtaining pure drinking water. There are now upon the market 
water sterilizers, which do much more than filter the water. They 
are so constructed as to destroy the bacteria, without giving to the 
water the flat and insipid taste which is imparted by ordinary boiling. 


Many schools have been equipped with these sterilizers to the great 
, {UIp} 5 
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improvement of the health of the pupils. Illustrating the value of 
pure water to working men we quote the following from the maga- 
zine called Machinery :— 

‘* The president of one large company, having had experience in 
this feature of works management, speaks enthusiastically of the 
improved condition resulting from a first-class water supply. He 
says that since a system of water purification was installed the average 
number of idle machines in the shop has been reduced from fourteen 
to two, and he estimates that it has more than paid for itself in each 
of the three years it has been in use. This is rational shop welfare 
work that appeals to employers and employees, for it saves both the 
health and pocketbook, and promotes general efficiency.’’ 

This subject of the economic value to the country of a general 
raising of the average health came up in the Governor’s Conference 
at the White House last May. Dr. George M. Kober, in his speech 
on the ‘*Conservation .of Life and Health by Improved Water 
Supply,’’ at the Conference, presented figures which showed that the 
decrease in the ‘*vital assets’’ of the country through typhoid fever 
ina single year is more than $350,000,000. Typhoid is spread by 
polluted water largely, so that the death rate from this disease can be 
directly reduced by the purification of city drinking water. Dr. 
Kober quoted statistics to show that the increased value of the water 
to the city of Albany, where the typhoid fever rate was reduced from 
104 in 100,000 to 26 by an efficient filtration plant, amounts to 
$475,000 a year, of which $350,000 may be considered a real 
increase to the vital assets of the city. Census Bureau figures show 
that the average annual death rate from typhoid in cities with con- 
taminated water supplies was reduced from 69.4 per 100,000 to 19.8 
by the substitution of pure supplies. 

Dr. Kober cited estimates, showing that the average length of human 
life in the sixteenth century was between 18 and 20 years, and that at 
the close of the eighteenth century it was a little more than 30, while 
to-day it is between 38 and 40; indeed, the span of life since 1850 
has been lengthened about six years. We believe that the good 
work will go on largely through the influence of the schools until a 


much larger result shall be happily accomplished. 


ee UNIVERSITY, at Worcester, Mass., offers to teachers, 
superintendents and the public a course of Saturday morning 
lectures, which began September 26th, and will be continued through- 


out the school year. The topics of the third course, by Dr. G. 
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Stanley Hall, are so suggestive in their bare recital that we transcribe 
them here in the thought that they will be helpful to teachers’ clubs, 
superintendents’ meetings, etc. 

‘‘ While treating the pedagogy of special school topics—reading, 
how and what; mathematics, geography, English, languages, ancient 
and modern, etc.—chief stress will be laid upon current, educational 
problems, such as play—its nature and the playground movement; the 
drama in school; educational dancing and calisthenics; present 
aspects of physical culture and athletics; moral (including sex) and 
religious education in the light of recent discussions and new depar- 
tures; agriculture and nature study in school; child labor—the new 
legislation in this field; juvenile courts and crime, and the reform- 
atory system; the public and private care of infants—their feeding, 
mortality; general problem of kindergarten, primary, grammar and 
high school grades, with one lecture each on the college and the 
university; preparation for teaching, including the normal schools 


> 


and pedagogic courses and departments, teachers’ examinations and 
certification, promotion and pension, tenure of office, health of 
teachers; the education of primitive people; school reports—their 
proper field and purpose; pedagogic value of the history of educa- 
tion; urban and rural education problems compared; the contem- 
porary school as compared with those of half a century ago, etc.’’ 


N response to our suggestion of a ‘** Readers’ Forum’’ made in 
I the first editorial paragraph of the October issue of EpucaTion, 
we have received a number of very interesting communications from 
our readers. These came too late to start the department in this 
issue. But in the December number we will inaugurate this depart- 
ment as a new and promising feature of this magazine. We again 
invite our readers to send us brief communications for ‘** The Readers’ 
Forum.’’ Ask questions, present ideas, relate experiences that would 
naturally be interesting to those engaged in school work. Always 
give your name to the editor with your contribution, but if you wish 
the same suppressed in print, your wishes will be regarded. 

Tue Epiror. 











Foreign Notes 


PAULSEN’S LAST BOOK 


The death of Professor Friedrich Paulsen, which occurred August 
15th, awakens new interest in his educational writings and, particularly, 
in his latest book, German Education, Past and Present, which is 
accessible to the English reader in the translation by Dr. T. Lorenz, 
published by T. Fisher Unwin, London. 

The translation has inspired a most interesting discussion of the 
contrast between German and English education from the pen of Dr. 
Sadler, which appeared in Nature of September 3d. Though fully 
appreciating the excellence of the German system, Dr. Sadler has 
never been deluded into the idea that it is better than all others, or 
that his own country would be wise to adopt its principles and 
methods. His brief, but really brilliant, critique can hardly fail to 
leave the American reader with the impression that in spite of our 
vaunted regard for education, it is far less powerful in this country, as 
a force shaping natural life and character, than in either England or 
Germany. 

Incidentally, the article in question is one of many indications that 
Dr. John Dewey is coming to be regarded as the chief exponent of 


new purposes in American education. 
RECENT REPORTS ON MORAL INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING 


The. feeling that American education is lacking in some essential 
elements, or that it leaves an impression to that effect in the minds of 
foreign students of the situation, is increased by the report of an inter- 
national inquiry into moral instruction and training in schools, edited 
by Dr. M. E. Sadler and just published by Messrs. Longmans. 

The report is in two compact volumes comprising altogether about 
nine hundred pages, and including an account of every system of moral 
instruction which is actually in practice in the nations that belong to 
present-day civilization. It is an amazing fact that in this vast record 
of ideas, theories, experiences and formulated systems, only thirty-nine 
pages are occupied by an exposition of moral instruction and training 
in our own schools; even this is limited to an account of the general 
plan of the Practice school of the Hyannis Normal School of Massa- 
chusetts, to the experiment of pupil government in the Teachers’ 
Training school, Albany, and to an account of the Ethical Culture 
schools of New York. There are short contributions to an introduc- 
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tory chapter on the increase of ethical efficiency of education, by 
William James, Stanley Hall and Felix Adler, no one of whom can 
be considered to represent American education as at present organized 
and conducted. 

It is, of course, comparatively easy to fill pages with formulated 
systems or outllags of moral instruction, like the French or the Japa- 
nese or the English official codes. Although these codes may leave the 
reader in total ignorance of what really results from their application, 
they, nevertheless, imply achievements. It seems surprising that a 
report, whose chief value lies in the fact that it has brought together a 
great and varied mass of information and experience relative to the 
delicate problem of moral instruction, should fail to include anything 
that might throw light on the present situation of that problem in the 
American common school, high school, academy or college. 

Is then American education hopelessly lacking i in this element? Or 
have we unconsciously worked out a system of ‘moral training on the 
principle enunciated by Dr. Eucken of Jena in the most remarkable 
article in this voluminous report — remar kable because it reduces to pre- 
cise expression the most vital, and at the same time most elusive, 
principle of spiritual development ? 

*¢ If,” he says, ‘* morality is recognized as having a unique authority 
in shaping life’s ideals, it presents to us the appearance of fa pathway 
to a new world and to a new conception of life. Those to whom 
morality has this meaning, trace back the power which makes for 
good living to sources in the secret places of the individual soul. 
Environment and external influences can indeed give help and impulse 
to good living, but they cannot furnish the most necessary motive 
power, the pupil must be made to realize, so far as his natural disposi- 
tion allows, the new world which is revealed through moral action.’ 

This fragment indicates the root principle of true morality, namely, 
the free choice of moral conduct inspired by a right perception of 

values in life. Those familiar with the spirit and organization of 
American schools can hardly be ignorant of the fact that earnest 
endeavors are made in them to give this principle living form. 

On the whole, the valuable report impresses one reader , at least, 
quite as much by what it omits as by what it includes. 

It is worthy of note that the report on moral instruction and training 
appeared just upon the eve of the meeting of the International Con- 
gress on Moral Education, which has made London, for the time, a 
center of interest for educators of many creeds and doctrines. The 
comprehensive scope of the Congress may be inferred from the volume 
of papers which formed the basis of its discussions, and which, by the 


strenuous efforts of the Executive Committee, were in print before the 
Congress convened. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


The output of reports by the English Board of Education has 
become bewildering by reason both ‘of quantity and variety. The 
latest addition to the number is the report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee upon the school attendance of children below the age of five 
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years. The work is the direct consequence of a previous report on the 
subject by women inspectors in the service of the Board. The final 
report brings together a great body of information relative to the 
school attendance of young children in different countries. To 
the facts thus accumulated, more extended notice may be given in these 
columns at some future time. It must suffice here to call attention to 
the report and to note, merely, that one of the most important topics 
considered in it, is that of ‘* possible methods of dealing with younger 
infants whose home conditions are imperfect.” 


A ** SCIENTIFIC DYNASTY ” 


The sudden death of the eminent scientist, Dr. Henri Becquerel, 
which occurred August 25th, is a loss not to France alone but to the 
whole world of science. An article in Nature calls attention to the 
fact that he was third in what is aptly termed ‘* the scientific dynasty 
of that name.” His grandfather, Antoine César Becquerel, a con- 
temporary of Faraday, was a prolific investigator of electrical phe- 
nomena; his father, Alexandre Edmond Becquerel, was distinguished 
for his researches in phosphorescence; both also were identified for 
many years with the Musée d’Histoire naturelle at Paris. It need 
hardly be said that the greatest distinction achieved by this remarkable 
family was due to the discovery of the Becquerel rays, which opened 
up the new branch of physics, radio-activity. 

It is interesting to note also how closely this family record is asso- 
ciated with a group of institutions at Paris, which have had a wonder- 
ful influence in the development of scientific activity. The founder 
of this dynasty, if we may continue the figure cited above, was for 
forty-nine years a member of the Ac: ademy of Sciences, and for forty- 
one years (1837-1878) professor of physics at the Musée d’Histoire 
naturelle; his son, Alexandre, was professor at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers, and succeeded his father as administrator and profes- 
sor at the Musée. Henri Becquerel, who was born in 1852, com- 
pleted his general education at the Lycée Louis le Grand, which has 
long been distinguished by its higher mathematical section preparatory 
to the great special schools. From the Lycée, the younger Becquerel 
passed to the Ecole Polytechnique, and at the age of twenty-three 
entered the service of the French government as an engineer. Three 
years later he was appointed as an assistant to his father in the Musée, 
with the title of Aide-naturaliste, and, on the death of his father in 

1894, succeeded him as full professor. He also filled a chair at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, and like his father and his grandfather was a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. The family distinction prom- 
ises to be continued by Jean, the only son of Henri Becquerel, who 
like his father, is Ingénieur des Ponts et Chausées in the service of the 
government, and assistant professor in the Musée. Jean Becquerel 
has also attracted special attention by investigations on the absorption 
of light in crystals and on electrical phenomena. A. Ds 8: 





Book Notices 


* Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Edited by Maud Elma Kingsley, A.B., 
A.M., and Frank Herbert Palmer, A.B., A.M. In this volume we have a text 
that, with its accessories, comes near to being, if it is not actually, the model 
of a text on a play of Shakespeare. Perhaps no writer more than Shakespeare 
has been edited for school use, the editions ranging from elaborate critical and 
literary notes to texts with barest comment in footnotes. There was a safe and 
sane middle place at which the editor niust sometime come in preparing a book 
for the use of students who make their start in the study of Shakespeare. This 
place has now been found in the edition in hand. The most evident thought 
in the mind of the editors was the recognition of the need, and the meeting 
thereof, of the beginner in his study of a play; they appreciated his meager 
equipment; they studied to know his desires and to furnish him with just such 
material as would satisfy his mind as he read and grew up intoa knowledge of the 
great dramatist. The book bears no evidence of a mere display of erudition on 
the part of the editors. Their own scholarship and learning are nowhere 
thrust upon the student. The book contains besides the text, such illuminat- 
ing comments and explanations as the student stands in immediate need of 
and that are ordinarily beyond his power of securing. It contains also other 
aids, such as an outline study, brief footnotes, examination questions, and 
scene-settings, all of which are for the direct purpose of helping the student to 
a proper mastery of the play, to a sensible appreciation of its beauty and 
power, and to a thorough liking for it and for its class of literature. The 
volume, with all its aids, is a small, compact, handy book, made just right for 
private reading or schoolroom use. An examination will serve to disclose 
some of its many merits; its use will demonstrate their practical value. The 
Palmer Company. Price, cloth 40 cents; paper 25 cents. 


Heroes and Greathearts and Their Animal Friends. By John T. Dale. 
The purpose of this book —the author tells us in the preface—is to direct 
attention to some of those great souls who have been amongst the leaders in 
the great conflict for truth and justice, to show the gentle and kindly side of 
their natures by their love and attachment to the animals under their care. 
The characters and incidents are well chosen and the whole collection of 
material could hardly be surpassed. The book seems equally adapted for home 
and school reading. The author's hope that it will do good is certain to be 
realized. Fairfax Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Michel de Montaigne. By Gabriel Compayré. This is a volume of Crowell’s 
Pioneers in Education Series. The translation is by J.E. Mansion. The series 
gives, in compact and attractive form, the main facts of the lives and the lead- 
ing principles of the philosophy of the great modern masters of the theory and 
practice of education. Compayré is recognized as an authority in pedagogy, 
and his presentation of Montaigne’s Education of the Judgment, completes this 
notable series. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 90 cents net. 


* This review notice was kindly sent us by a Boston master who has used the volume.— 
Puss, EDUCATION. 
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Socialists at Work. By Robert Hunter. This book gives a statement of 
what the Socialists have done, are doing and propose to do throughout the 
world. It supplies information that is illuminating and that will dispel many 
false notions of uninformed critics. The book is fair and gives a reliable history 
of this interesting movement. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50 net. 


Lives of Great English Writers, from Chaucer to Browning. By Walter 
S. Hinchman and Francis B. Gummere. Students and teachers of English, as 
well as the general reader, will find this volume admirable in its brief charac- 
terization of the leading English authors. It gives the essential facts ‘‘ shorn 
of all literary criticism save that which serves to characterize the writers and 
give them their due places.’ 
supply connections of group with group. The volume offers just the aid which 


, 


Short chapters between the different biographies, 


is needed by pupils in school and college, and will save much time that would 
have to be spent in hunting up and selecting from more voluminous works. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.50. 


The Springfield Tests, 1846-1905-6. Astudy inthe three R’s. By John 
Lawrence Riley. So far as it goes this document is a complete refutation of 
the oft-repeated charge that the overcrowded school curriculum of our modern 
school system has relegated the common branches of reading, writing, arith- 
metic and geography toa seatinthe rear. By digging up some old records of 
sixty years ago the author compares the work of the pupils then with that of 
youth of the same ages now—to the decided credit of the latter. Facts speak 
louder than words. Miles C. Holden, Springfield, Mass. 


H. M.I. Passages in the Life of an Inspector of Schools. By E. M. Sneyd- 
Kynnersley. ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Inspector” of schools tells an interesting and 
consistently humorous tale of personal experiences in the northwest of England. 
The story covers chiefly the last three decades of the nineteenth century. Some 
account is given in the closing chapters of the changes brought about by the 
new Education Act of more recent times. The details of the author’s tours 
among the schools of the country districts are highly entertaining, and much 
information is imparted in regard to the life of the common people. To the 
average American the ethnological aspects of this book will be of more value 
than its educational features. It is handsomely gotten up. Cloth, 9 x 6, 358 
pages. The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.60 net. 


A Little and A Living. By Bolton Hall. Introduction by William Borsodi. 
This is a timely volume in view of the excellent movement now well started for 
the establishment of school gardens and the cultivation of city vacant lots. 
The author shows the economic possibilities of small plots of land, and finds in 
a return to agriculture, intelligently followed in accordance with modern 
methods, a remedy for various evils of modern society. He shows conclusively 
that health and happiness can be achieved much more easily by following the 
business of farming than by means of most other occupations. Only it must be 
intensive farming. The mistake of the average farmer has been in burdening 
himself with the work and expense of cultivating too much ground and not 
doing it thoroughly. This book can well be used in the public schools as a 
supplementary reader and in connection with school gardening. It is a book 
with a mission. New York, The Arcadia Press. Price, $1.00. 
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Teachers’ Outlines for Studies in English. By Gilbert Sykes Blakeley, 
A.M. This is a compact little book, which will be suggestive and helpful to 
teachers who have already made a thorough study of the English classics and 
wish a series of questions to aid them in recalling what they have learned. Its 
exceeding brevity on any one book makes it impossible to impart much informa- 
tion; but for those who wish ‘‘ bones without much meat,” the book will serve 
a purpose. Besides some general matter in regard to teaching the novel, nar- 
rative poetry, lyric poetry, drama and essay, it attempts to outline twenty-four 
English classics in a little over a hundred pages. There are some examination 
questions selected from those given by the College Entrance Examining Board, 
which are added in an appendix. The American Book Company. Price, fifty 
cents. 


The Study of Stellar Evolution. An account of some recent methods of 
astrophysical research. By George Ellery Hale. This is Volume X of the 
second series of ‘‘ The Decennial Publications,” issued in commemoration of the 
completion of the first ten years of the existence of the University of Chicago. 
The volume was originally intended to serve the purpose of a handbook to the 
Yerkes Observatory. It records the purposes and the observational methods em- 
ployed, describes a series of investigations explaining clearly how the problem of 
stellar evolution is studied. Concrete illustrations are used drawn from per- 
sonal experience. Such subjects as the sun as a typical star, phenomena of 
the sun’s surface, sun spots, the nebular hypothesis, possibilities of new instru- 
ments, opportunities for amateur observers, and other topics too numerous to 
mention, are fully treated. Much interesting information is given about the 
Yerkes Observatory, the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory, the Snow tele- 
scope,etc. This thoroughly scholarly volume will be of greatest interest to 
students of astronomy everywhere. It worthily represents the great university 
from which it emanates. No expense has been spared in the making of the 
book, which is illustrated by a large number of full-page plates of the finest 
quality. Two hundred and fifty-two pages reading matter, 104 full-page plates. 
The University of Chicago Press. Price, $4.27. 


Experimental Chemistry. By Edwin Lee. The author’s purpose is here 
to present a system of chemistry, rather than an assemblage of chemical facts. 
The book grew out of a demand for a text-book which would embody: a clear, 
accurate and comprehensive presentation of the fundamentals of the science; 
specific directions for laboratory work; a sufficient amount of discussion and 
application of the principles involved in the experiments to foster the interest 
and to direct the observations that energy may not be spent indiscriminately; and 
those physico-chemical generalizations which are essential to the explanation 
of much of the phenomena of inorganic chemistry. These requirements seem 
to be met in the book, which provides an experimental course in general chem- 
istry which is vitally related, by the use of descriptive notes and questions, to 
the lecture room work. Substantial stress is laid on the importance of the 
correlation of laboratory work and lectures. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Price, 


$1.50. 


French Grammar. By Hugo P. Thieme and John R. Effinger. This book 
contains exercises and supplementary reading, in addition to the principles of 
grammar, elementary enough for schools and advanced enough for colleges. 
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To facilitate the pronunciation the authors have included the standard phonetic 
symbols employed by the American Phonetique Internationale, greatly simpli- 
fying these and using them throughout the vocabularies. The selections for 
study are from the best French writers, the exercises being models in arrange- 
ment and gradation. The Macmillan Company. 


Elementary Dynamics. By Ervin S. Ferry. This is designed for students 
of engineering, and presents a clear and consistent development of those laws 
and principles of dynamics which are of most frequent occurrence in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life and of widest application in the arts. Emphasis is laid ona 
thorough knowledge of principles upon which facts depend rather than ona 
familiarity with a vast range of different phenomena. Throughout the book 
the enduring aim is the ability of the student to reason rather than his ability 
to recollect. A strong feature of the work lies in the accuracy and succinct- 
ness with which all technical terms are defined. In all the definitions the phy- 
sical nature of the thing is emphasized instead of the mathematical formula 
which expresses its magnitude. An unusually large number of problems 
are given, all practical, all solvable by beginners. The Macmillan Company. 


Price, $1.25. 


Harmony and Ear Training. By William Alfred White. The author is 
professor of the theory and practice of teaching music in the Teachers College 
of Syracuse University; and his book contains the matured results of his experi 
ence, and that of other teachers in school and college, in summer normal 
schools, and in correspondence courses. It aims to be a plain presentation of 
the actual facts and effects in music, based upon the universal use of musical 
material by composers. To use the book the only knowledge required on the 
part of the student is acquaintance with the two staves and clefs used in piano 
music, with the pitch names of musical tones, and with their positions on the 
piano keyboard. Among the subjects treated are: major and minor scales, the 
circle of keys, three-toned chords, intervals, melody formation, harmonization 
of melodies, chords of the seventh, augmented and diminished chords, harmonic 
and melodic progression, dominant ninth chords, tone color, etc. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 


Periodical Notes 


The October At/antic Monthly has a distinctly practical vein running through it. John Bates 
Clark continues his study of socialism by an article on “ Education and the Socialistic Move. 
ment.’”?” A New York editor takes up the question, ‘‘ Is an Honest Newspaper Possible?” John 
L, Mathews explains the tobacco crisis in Kentucky under the title ‘‘ The Farmers’ Union and 
the Tobacco Pool,’’ and Henry Holt discusses the principles of “Competition.”—A number of 
the articles in the November number of Everybody's Magazine are particularly pertinent at this 
time. Among them we find ‘*The Independence of the Philippines,” discussed by William 
Howard Taft and William Jennings Bryan, while Eleanor Franklin Egan contributes a state 
ment of the work that has been done by the United States in the Islands.—The October National 
Magazine is truly a harvest number, Itis characteristically alive with readable articles that glow 
with autumn brightness.— An exceedingly interesting feature of the October Century is 
*‘Lombroso, Prophet and Criminologist,” by Guglielmo Ferrero, Professor Ferrero defines 
Lombroso as ‘‘ a Jewish prophet in the garb of a modern philosopher,” and from this point of 
view describes his life and his work.—The October issue of Lippincott’s Magazine has a 
remarkably bright and readable article from the pen of Herbert Dunlap, entitled, ‘* The Racial 
Pot-pourri of the Isthmus.”” ‘There is now probably no spot on the face of the earth where 
there are congregated together the representatives of so many different nations as on the Isthmus 
of Panama, . .. New York's lower east side can show many breeds and every conceivable accent, 
but the boundary lines are marked, dividing one from the other —here is a vast inchoate mass 
where the white, the yellow and the black, yea, and the black and tan, sweat side by side, toiling 
together in the mightiest enterprise any part of the Great Family has yet attempted,” 


a 
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The Fra Amas Number 


THE FRA stands for Art Purity, Intellectual Uplift 
and Brotherly Love! You'll find THE FRA mental 
relief after News-stand Huxter-Hishhash. 


Thirty World-Famous Writers 


will contribute to our Big Christmas Number. Each 
article will fittingly represent an IDEA expounded 
for FRA Followers by devotees of Crystalline 
Thought. @ A picture of Fra Elbertus, and also a 
group picture of Roycroft Horsemen, free with this 
Christmas Number of THE FRA. Artistic Pictures 
mounted on Heavy Brown Mats, suitable for fram- 
ing. (Not marred by printed matter.) 
















Gaspard’s Conception of Jesus of Nazareth 


will be the cover portrait this month; a very beauti- 
ful work in two colors on Alexandria Japan Vellum 







A Christmas Proposal 


Send us Two Dollars for Your Nineteen Hundred 
Nine Subscription to THE FRA, and as a Christ- 
mas Present, we will send you our Double Christmas- 
Number, gratis, together with a beautiful Two 
Dollar Roycroft Book, bound in limp leather. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


$1.00 A YEAR 12 NUMBERS 


The Educator-Journal 


Professor E. MACKEY, Supervising Principal in the Public Schools of 
Trenton, N. J., wrote on November 1, 1907: 


‘*T would like to secure about thirty copies of No. 11, Volume VII 
(July, 1907), of the Educator-Journal for distribution, one copy to each 
school building in the city. I wish to call attention to one or two special 
articles in that number. I would be pleased to know by return mail 
whether I can secure the number of copies that I desire, or, if not, how 
many copies would be available, and what would be the entire cost.’’ 


A college president favored us with a telegraphic order for one thou- 
sand copies of a certain number. 


A very successful Boston Advertiser writes: 


‘* Personally I consider the Educator-Journal one of the two or three 
best published in this country, both as a school journal and as an adver- 
tising medium.’’ 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 


Address THE EDUCATOR-JOURNAL CO. 


28 S. MERIDIAN STREET = - . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Boynton & Fsterly 


ARE THE OWNERS AND MANAGERS OF 


The California Teachers’ Agencies 


of San Francisco and Los Angeles 
We have constant need of TEACHERS in response to direct calls from 
schools. 


We can supply TEACHERS FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
or the future. 


We have done business for 18 years in California, recommending teachers 


WRITE US, OR CALL ON US, AT 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, California 
416 First National Bank Building soe Berkeley, California 


(Temporary address of S. F. Office.) 
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NOW READY 


LATIN OUTLINE STUDIES 


By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A.M. 































Cesar, Introduction and Book I 6 Vergil’ 


l s A£neid, Book I 

2 Cesar, Books II to 1V 7 Vergil’s 4=neid, Book II 

3 Cicero, Introduction and Oration I 8 Vergil’s Aneid, Book III 

4 Cicero, Orations II to lV g Vergil’s AZneid, Books IV to V 
5 Cicero, Poet Archias and Manilian Law 10 Vergil’s A2neid, Book VI 


Exceedingly valuable alike to teacher and pupil. Admirable in their comprehen- 
sive grasp of all the facts, historical, literary, scenic. Very helpful in reviewing, and 
a legitimate aid in ‘‘ cramming’”’ for examinations. 

They are bound in boards. 10 separate vols. 30 cents each, postpaid. 


ENGLISH OUTLINE STUDIES 
By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A.M. 


Adopted by the Boston School Board and used by thousands of teachers and schools 
throughout the country. They are undoubtedly the best helps in existence for the 


student of English. . 
COLLEGE ENGLISH SERIES 


1 Silas Marner 8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 15 Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
2 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers g The Princess 16 Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 

*3 Julius Cesar 10 The Vision of Sir Launfal 17 Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
*; The Merchant of Venice *11 Macbeth 1S Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 
§ The Vicar of Wakefield 12 L’Allegroand I) Penseroso 19 Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 
6 The Ancient Mariner 13 Comus 20 Lady of the Lake 
7 Ivanhoe 14 Lycidas 21 Idylis of the King 


22 Connecting Links for the College English 


THE NEW COLLEGE ENGLISH 












42 The Deserted Village 49 Franklin’s Autobiography 57 Henry Esmond 
43 A Tale of Two Cities *so Twelfth Night 58 The English Mail Coach and 
44 Pilgrim’s Progress *st King Henry \ Joan of Arc 
45 Mazeppa and The Prisoner 52 The Rape of the Lock 59 Webster’s First Bunker Hill 

of Chillon 53 Lorna Doone Oration and Washington’s 
46 Sohrab and Rustum 54 Lays of Ancient Rome Farewell Address - 
47 Cranford 55 Sesame and Lilies 60 Prologue to Canterbury Tales 
48 Poe’s Poems s6 The Sketch Book 61 Faerie Queene, ‘Book I 

62 Heroes and Hero Worship 63 Essays of Elia 









GRAMMAR GRADE SERIES 












23 Evangeline : - Longfellow 32 Tales of a Wayside Inn . é Longfellow 
24 Courtship of Miles Standish Longfellow 33 Two Years Before the Mast . : . Dana 
25 Hiawatha . ; : . Long fellow 34 Christmas Carol ; ; ‘ ‘ Dickens 
2% Snowbound : 7 Whittier 35 House of the Seven Gables. Hlawthorne 
27 Rip Van Winkle ; Irving *36 The Tempest .. ; ; Shakespeare 
28 Legend of Sleepy Hollow Irving *37 Midsummer Night’s Dream . Shakespeare 
29 Lay of the Last Minstrel . Scott *35 Hamlet . ; ; Shakespeare 
30 Marmion . . : Scott *39 As You Like It ; , Shakespeare 
31 Man Without a Country . ‘ i . Hale 40 ~=Last of the Mohicans ° : : Cooper 
41 Sagaof King Olaf. ; i Longfellow 


There are now Sixty-three Studies suitable for schools, colleges, literary and 
women’s clubs, or private readers. 15 cents each number; discount of 10 per cent when 
several copies of a given Outline are ordered for class use. Send 15 cents for a sample 
Outline. 


*Shakespeare Outlines are starred. Nos, 36 to 39 not intended for grammar grades. 


OUTLINE OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A.M. 
Price, 30 Cents Mailing Price, 35 Cents 


THE PALMER COMPANY .. Publishers 


50 BROMFIELD STREET :: :: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Physical Perfection Young College Woman 


HIS new book, by 




















Sylvester ].Simon, 
the well-known j . . ° 
Physical Cultur- Who has tutored, written for magazines 
ist, gives the key to ae 
the attainment of phy- and managed lecture courses, desires 
sical perfection. It . J 
shows how to obtain work along these lines for the winter, 
and maintain the max- 3 ; . ‘ 
imum of physical and Would tutor another girl in exchange 
: mental health,strength , ; 
and vigor. It teaches for help with needlework. Address, 
women how to become . . 
more beautiful in face M. O. B., 1618 Ashland Avenue, Evan- 
aud figure, more grace- . . 
ful in carriage and re- ston, Lllinois. 


pose. It aids men successward by showing them 
how to develop nerve force and brain power. 


Natural Treatment— ore en Pecks ieathone — 


: an : a It tells just how 

relieve different conditions of ill-health, without 

the aid of drugs, apparatus, or mechanical means of EZEKIEL CHEEVER, Schoolmaster 
any kind. There are exhaustive chapters on the cure 

and avoidance of Obesity, Leanness, Dyspepsia, Consti- By ELIzABETH PORTER GOULD 

pation, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism and other Blood 


troubles, disorders of Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, Ner- Introduction by Rev, Edward Everett Ilale, DD. 
vous ailments, affections of Head, Throat and Lungs,etc. 


By Founder of Great Health Institute A charming picture of an oldtime pedagogue. Sheds 

The book is the work of a man who has probably 
treated more patients by drugless methods than any : 
other person inthe world. Professor Simon's nature- of suggestion and inspiration to those who are now en. 
cure institute, occupying an 8-story building at 14 gaged in teaching. 
Quincy Street, Chicago, is the largest and most success- - ae : . ¥ 2 
ful ofits kind. It wasin pursuance of persistent re- Uniform with John Adams and Daniel Webster as 
quests of enthusiastic graduates that Professor Simon Schoolmasters in our Great Schoolmaster Series, 
put his methods of instruction into print. Noone who 
secures a copy of “Physical Perfection” would part 
with it for many times its cost. 

Silk Cloth, 208 os, 46 ia, plates drawn from photo- 

graphed models, printed on fine paper, $3 prepaid. ‘Large THE PALMER COMPANY 

riptive pampbiet,with table of contents, free on request. 


Sylvester J. Simon, 14-A Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill. 


much light on former educational conditions, and is full 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID 


50 Bromfield Street + Boston, Mass, 








J et JUST THE THING FOR 
Moral Craining ||| ceammar scroois 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Mary H. LEonarp 


This is a sane, suggestive, comprehen- OUTLINE OF UNITED 


sive discussion of the subject. It will 
show the teacher what can be done and STATES HISTORY 
how to doit. It should be thoughtfully 
read by every one who has to do with the A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER SAYS:— 
training of children. 


LEADING EDUCATORS’ OPINIONS E 
1 ‘**] have not seen a more complete survey or a GENTLEMEN : 
ey more rational treatment of the subject.” During the passing term. I have used 
ap GEORGE H. MARTIN, a es ( li a United States 
+] Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education, the Kingsley’s Outline of nited States 
ons ; ; . History with my teachers, who were pre- 
‘Thank you for your very suggestive discussion, . - : ; ° . tor license 
... The problem deserves the most careful thought paring to take the examination for licenses 
of educators today,” ; to teach in New York City. Iam glad to 
Henny CHURCHILL KING, say that we are satisfied with that book. 

President Oberlin College, a. ° - 6. 2 
It is more than a mere outline; it is in 


Writing to us about Miss Kingsley’s 


Tue PALMER Co., Boston, Mass. 


* Of greater value in promoting the ends aimed itself sufficient for review, without the 
at than anything on the subject that has ever come n 7 ; 
to our hand. The section on the use of the Bible is aid of a lar ge text-book. 
of especial importance, ... This pamphlet should Yours truly, 
be in the hands of every teacher, superintendent, - 


and school officer.”’ Brooklyn, N. Y. - ;. McEvoy. 

JoURNAL oF EDUCATION, . 

Paper Covers, 742 x 5,32 pp. Price, Postpaid,.25c. 
For distribution, we will send 8 copies for $1.00 


The Palmer Company 


The above-named book will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of 35 cents 


THE PALMER CO. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


S50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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